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Quality folk discriminate between 
true elegance and its tmitation— 
that’s the reason they are quality folk 
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iceable car than ever before. — Of refinement, 
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inde lig down from over the 
tellers’ cages in the National 
Farmers Bank of Owatonna is a big 
bronze clock—a simple jewel in an 
ornate setting that bespeaks the best 
in the designer's art. From an es- 
thetic point of view it is but one 
detail in a general scheme of architecture, harmonizing 
perfectly with other details; yet in another way the 
clock is symbolic of the principles that rule the bank 
itself in the conduct of its business. 

The big bronze clock dominates the lobby; it is 
perhaps the first thing that strikes the attention of a 
depositor or casual visitor as he enters the bank. 
Scores of times each day eyes seek its face for the 
correct time, and are arrested by the beauty of the 
clock and the massive ironwork that encases it. 

But to the officers and employees of the bank itself 
the big bronze clock is more than an ornament, more 
than a convenience to patrons. It has come to 
dominate the work of the institution. Its slowly 
moving hands, creeping on hour after hour, are an 
index of efficiency, a measure of dollars and cents, 
a watch-dog of costs. The clock, as a gauge of time, 
has taught us what minutes mean in money. 

The writer has been connected with this bank, 
actively, for twenty-six years and has witnessed 
many revolutionary changes in banking methods and 
banking ideals. He has seen “‘service’’ grow from a 
vague descriptive term to a broad science; he has 
seen financial advertising emerge from the shroud of 
habit and over-conservatism and become a live, 
potent factor in bank building. 

Yet the events of the past three years, since the 
National Farmers Bank first began to probe into the 
mysteries of cost accounting, have been the most 
astonishing development of all. It was in 1913 that 
we conceived the idea of applying commercial cost 
accounting methods to the bank, and even a brief 
preliminary survey pointed toward results so startling 
that we would not believe them until the test of time 
had proved their truth. 

Today these results are no longer in doubt. Our 
vaults contain the records of more than three years 
actual work, as visual proof in black and white. 





By CARL K. BENNETT 


President, National Farmers Bank, 
Owatonna, Minn 
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How a Minnesota Bank 
Found Out, and Why 

















Today, under a system in prac- 
tical operation, the bank knows to a 
penny what it costs to handle every 
commercial account on its books. 
It knows each month what the real 
average balance of every account 
has been, what this balance has 
netted the bank through investment, what the over- 
head cost of carrying that account has been, and 
what the net profit or loss in dollars and cents. 

Of course, bank cost accounting is not a new thing 
by any means. Every large bank has some such plan 
in operation, and many of them have carried out 
these plans on an elaborate scale. But it must be 
admitted that the banks are far behind other busi- 
nesses in this respect, and the writer personally knows 
of no bank using such a system as ours, or reducing 
costs to terms of individual depositors, as well as to 
terms of single checks, drafts and certificates of 
deposit. 

It has been said that it is impracticable if not 
impossible, for a bank to analyze each of its accounts 
separately—to find out with any degree of accuracy 
whether any individual account is profitable or 
unprofitable, and to learn the amount of profit or loss 
on it. Yet the National Farmers Bank is analyzing 
its accounts in this way, and getting those records at 
a cost so low that the results have more than paid 
the expense of installating and operating the system. 

The need of cost accounting in a bank is, | believe, 
established beyond doubt. For centuries bankers 
regarded their business as a profession to which the 
rules of other business did not apply, and as a result 
the history of banking has been a history of untold 
waste. But business competition, the huge increase 
of financial operations and their growing complexity— 
all have combined to force into this field the majority 
of principles that apply to good business anywhere. 

Cost accounting must come to the bank even as 
advertising has come—even as the newer ideals of 
service have come. Just now, for instance, a large 
number of banks are seeking more rigid economy 
and greater efficiency of administration to offset the 
loss of revenue from exchange charges. 

The subject of cost accounting is closely tied up 
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with a question that is being dis- 
cussed the country over but is 
seldom answered twice in the same 
way: Should banks charge for the 
service of carrying checking ac- 
counts with a balance below a cer- 
tain amount, and if so, can any 
fixed rule be laid down that would 
apply to the majority of banks? 

Our experience has led us to 
believe that no uniform service 
charge could ever be put into prac- 
tical operation with any large 
number of banks—that as a rule 
every bank must solve its own 
individual problem. Furthermore, 
the question can never be answered 
until the bank learns what it is 
costing to handle the individual 
accounts on its books. Only then 
will it have any basis for figuring 
a just service charge. 

The trouble lies to some extent 
with the depositor himself. The 
lay opinion of the banking busi- 
ness pays little or no attention to 
the cost of handling an account— 
bookkeeping, stationery, postage, 
exchange charges, etc. The lay- 
man is prone to regard all money 
deposited as a source of profit to 
the bank, regardless of the size of 
the balance and the number of 
checks drawn against it each 
month. Further, he usually under- 
estimates the value of the service 
given him by the bank through the 
privileges of a checking account. 

Many banks, too, are reluctant 
to let their depositors know what a 
heavy overhead cost is involved in 
the administration of an account. 
But the Nation- 


determine the cost of its bookkeep- 
ing, and had tried out several plans, 
but never with tangible, depend- 


able results. As a manufacturer | 
was somewhat familiar with cost 
accounting methods, and the sys- 
tem in use in the factory in which 
I was interested suggested the ap- 
plication of a similar plan to the 
bank. So we finally called in the 
cost expert who had installed our 
factory system, and started. 

It took a year of experimenting 
before we evolved our present 
system, and by that time we were 
certain we were on the right track. 
But we were so astonished at what 
we had learned that we decided to 
wait six months or more before we 
gave any information to the public. 

The practical experience of the 
past two years, however, has 
shown that the first results would 
bear the test of time. Our records 
now show us that it costs the bank 
an average of 17 cents to handle 
each check, 23% cents for each 
deposit, 55 cents for each bill 
receivable, 51 cents for each certifi- 
cate of deposit, and 23 cents for 
each draft. 

This average happens to be the 
one figured for the fifteen months 
preceding June 1, 1916, and, while 
the figures vary somewhat from 
month to month, the cost of han- 
dling each of these items is a fairly 
constant amount. 

It is not our intention here to go 
into the technical details of the 
system that accomplishes these 
results. We will take up, rather, 
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the information we are getting and 
how we are using it. A _ brief 
description of the system, with the 
monthly analysis reproduced here- 
with, will serve to make the system 
itself sufficiently clear. 

In determining the cost of han- 
dling each department of the bank's 
work we attempted at the outset 
to use as a basis what we called 
“process units, figuring the time 


used in each operation, such as 
cashing checks, sorting checks, 
posting checks, etc., but this 


method was quickly abandoned as 
too complicated, too cumbersome 
and also as too expensive. 

The system is now based on what 
we term “transaction hours —in 
other words, the unit is the time 
required tocarry acheck, a deposit, 
a bill receivable, a certificate of 
deposit or a draft through the 
regular channels within the bank, 
including every operation involved 
in the transaction. 

The accompanying distribution 
sheet (on page 5) shows how this 
process is carried out to determine 
the final cost per check, per de- 
posit, etc. As an arbitrary work- 
ing basis, the time used for 100 
transactions under each of the five 
divisions is taken as a standard, 
actual time studies being made of 
the bank's work in groups. In 
short, we get the exact time re- 
quired for handling 100 checks, 
100 deposits, and so on. 

In the case of drafts, a certain 
percentage—figured monthly—of 
the total time devoted to general 

ledger debits 





has found not 
only that it 
pays to learn 
these figures, 
but that it also 
pays to use this 
information as a 
lever to boost 
the unprofitable 
account into the 
profitable class. 

For years 
our bank had 





and general 
ledger credits, is 
charged against 
drafts, and the 
remainder of 
this general 
bookkeeping 
time is charged 
against checks 
and deposits, 
half to each. 

In addition to 
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The bank building itself expresses a daring architectural idea 
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for illustrative 
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Total Transactions and Distribution of Costs to Each 
i ITE MM Number of Time used per Total Transaction | Transaction Cost Average | 
sis Trans. | 100 Transactions Hours Hour Cost per 15 Months 
ToTaL CHECKS (plus) -----| 11,784 | x 105.7 Min. | +60=207.59 | | 
V6 Clearings (3652) - 1,826 | x 17.5 Min. | +60= 5.32 | | 
14 Remittances (3082) _ - | 1,991 | x 78.7 Min. | +60= 26.11 | | | 
14 Gen. L. D. Rem. (324).-__-| 162 | X 120. Min. | +60= 3.24 | Check | 
V4 Gen. L. Cr. Bk. (553) tips 276 | x 194.7 Min. | +60 = 8.97 | | | 
Re 62 | x 150. Min. | +60= 1.55 | | 
Other Gen. L. Cr. & Dr. _ _ _- | 22 | x 150. Min. | +60= 55 | | 
TOTAL CHECK CHA RGES_ __- 16,123 253,33  $1,077.04| 14%0¢. 17C. 
Totat Deposits (plus)...-----.| 2,798 | x 107. Min. | +60= 77.86 | | 
14 Clearings (3652) | 1,826 | x 17.5 Min. | +60= 5.32 | 
14 Remittances (3982) _ _ _ - 1991 | x 78.7 Min. | +60= 26.11 | Deposit | 
4 Gen. L. D. Rem. (324) - - - 162 | x 120. Min. | +60= 3.24 | | 
V4 Gen. L. Cr. Bk. slips (553)_| 276 | x 194.7 Min. | +60= 8.07 | | 
TotaL Deposit CHARGES 7,053 121.50 | $ 804.33 28%0c. | 23%o0c. | 
| Bitts RECEIVABLE (plus) __- 395 |x 244. Min. | +60= 16.06 | Bill | | 
Gen. Ledger Cr. Bills Rec. 626 | x i12. Min. | +6o0= 11.68 | Receiv- 
3 eee 17 |x112. Min. | +60= 431 | able 
ToTtTaL BiL_s REc. CHARGES 1,038 28.05 $ 185.69 47C. 55C 
| C. D..s—Demand, New 2 |x194. Min. | +60= 1.39 Costih. | | 
| Demand, Paid 40 x 194. Min. | +60= 1.48 oa | | 
Time, New _ _- 220 | x 194. Min. | +60= 7.11 ol | | 
Time, Paid___ 240 |z194. Min. | +60= _ 7.76 | Deposit | 
Gen. Ledger Int. Pd. Slips 206 | x 60. Min. | +60= 2.06 | | 
Tota C. D. CHARGES. - _ -_- ae 754 19.70 $ 130.81 49C. 51C. 
DraFTS (plus) ___- re 511 | x 200. Min. | +60= 17.03 | | | 
2% Gen. Ledger Dr , 6 | x120. Min. | +60= 112 Draft 
2% Gen. Ledger Cr 11 | x 194.7 Min. | +60= 35 
TotaL DraFt CHARGES 528 17.50 |$ 115.85 | 22%40c. 24C. 
GRAND TOTALS-_ 25,490 440.14 | $2,913.72 
Total bank cost, $2,913.72. Total transaction hours, 440.14. Cost per transaction hour, $6.62. 











The above statement is the cost analysis for a typical month in the National 
Farmers Bank, as explained in Mr. Bennett's article. It will be seen that the 
time used in handling each of the five groups is figured in transaction hours, 
and that the cost is then divided by the total number of checks, deposits, bills 
receivable, certificates of deposit or drafcs, in each case, and the cost . per 
check, etc., determined. The average cost for fifteen months also is given. 


In figuring the number of transactions on this sheet, a percentage of general 
ledger debits and general ledger credits (computed monthly) is charged against 
drafts, and the remainder is then divided equally between checks and deposits. 

Key—Gen. L. D. Rem. means general ledger debits—remittances. Gen. L. 
Cr. Bk. Slips means general ledger credits—bank slips. Other Gen. L. Cr. & 
Dr. means other general ledger credits and debits. 


purposes, the time used for out- into “transaction hours.” These 


against the bank's monthly state- 


clearings and remittances is also 
figured, as well as exchange opera- 
tions and other miscellaneous gen- 
eral ledger operations, and likewise 
charged against checks. 

The number of transactions dur- 
ing the month under each of these 
headings is then multiplied by the 
time, in minutes, required for 
handling 100 such transactions—a 
figure determined by our time 
studies. These totals are then 
divided by 60, and thus translated 


transaction hour totals are then 
added, and from them the total 
transaction hour cost of handling 
all checks for the month is deter- 
mined. By dividing this figure by 
the total number of checks, the 
cost of handling each check is 
determined. 

The cost of handling each 
deposit, bill receivable, certificate 
of deposit and draft is similarly 
ascertained, and the total cost of 
all transactions should balance 


— 


o 


ment of expense. We have found 
that the cost to the bank for each 
actual hour of business, is about 
$6.60, a figure that varies little. 
From the information obtained 
through this cost apportionment, 
it will be seen that it is a simple 
matter to analyze each individual 
account and determine the net 
profit or loss to the bank in 
handling it. For this purpose the 
customers’ account analysis form 
reproduced here is used (page 7). 
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On this form is entered the 
average daily balance of the 
account, from which is figured the 
gross income to the bank from this 
sum, at 7 per cent. On the debit 
side are entered the cost of han- 
dling the customer's checks—at the 
rate per check determined through 
the cost analysis—the cost of 
collecting out-of-town checks, the 
interest on average overdrafts, and 
the cost of handling the 


which is very active is nearly 
always a losing venture for the 
bank, while the small account 


which is less active may represent 
a margin of profit. 

Of one thing we are thoroughly 
convinced—that if the majority 
of bankers knew what their opera- 
ting expense was in the handling 
of commercial accounts, and real- 
ized what a large percentage of 


Farmers Bank have been changed 
radically in the light of the dis- 
coveries made during the past 
three years. We have come to see 
things in an entirely different light, 
and have made many adjustments 
in the nature of the accounts 
handled. It has been primarily a 
case of education of our patrons— 
a difficult problem. Yet it has 
been solved so effectually that 
more than 10 per cent of 








customers deposits. 
Comparison of the debit 
and credit sides gives us 
the exact profit or loss on 
that account for the 
month in question. 

The value of such an 
analysis is apparent. The 
bank that has no cost 
accounting system and 
no such statistics on its 
individual accounts might 
know that a certain cus- 
tomer was not profitable, 
but the banker might 
argue himself black in 
the face without convinc- 
ing his patron that this 
was true. He could not 
produce a figure to prove 
his contention. 

The National Farmers 
Bank, with the figures 
obtained from its cost 
analysis, is in an_ ideal 
situation to work intel- 
ligently to correct any 
undesirable phases of ex- 
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our accounts, which were 
costing us hundreds of 
dollars annually, have 
been brought into the 
profit class. 

With the facts gleaned 
from our cost system, we 
have simply showed to 
our depositors conditions 
as they are. The gen- 
eral effect of this alone 
has been good. Many 
have voluntarily agreed 
to ‘reform. We pointed 
out to them that issuing 
a great many small 
checks was unnecessary, 
a fallacy, and not good 
banking or good business. 
We asked them if it was 
right that the bank should 
carry such accounts at a 
loss, when right use of the 
check book would turn 
this loss into a profit, 
or at least enable us to 
break even. 

In each case the bank 














isting conditions. It has 
actual figures to show 
which accounts are profitable and 
which unprofitable, and this infor- 
mation is the first step, and a 
necessary step, in any campaign 
to make unprofitable accounts 
profitable. 

This system has revealed to us 


many startling facts. Accounts 
that we had always considered 
profitable were shown in some 


cases to be carried at a large loss, 
and vice versa. We learned that 
the activity of an account in large 
measure determined this question 
of profit or loss. The large account 


It might be a corner in some cathedral 


such accounts represented a dead 
loss to the bank, there would be 
some radical changes in the 
administration of the banks of the 
United States. 

Such information as we are 
gaining from our cost system would, 
of course, be valueless unless rightly 
applied to improve conditions. It 
would be folly for us to obtain the 
figures merely for their own sake. 
Thus it comes down to the ques- 
tion of using this knowledge to the 
greatest advantage. 

The policies of the National 
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had the figures to show, 

and an argument in dol- 
lars and cents cannot be much of 
an argument. The customer, nine 
times out of ten, is reasonable; it 
is only because he does not realize 
the amount of expense to which he 
is putting the bank that he does 
not co-operate to cut down that 
expense. That is the one great 
thing that the cost system gave us 
—confidence to tackle the problem 
bare-handed and intelligently. 

Of course a bank cannot afford 
to drop all unprofitable accounts, 
even when the loss on each is 
shown to be large. Such a course 
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would impair the stand- 
ing of the bank to the 
breaking point. But as a 
matter of fact we have 
found such a course 
entirely unnecessary, and 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS BANK OF OWATONNA 


CUSTOMERS ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 
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We now ask our new 
commercial depositors 
four general questions 
when they open their ac- 
counts: what they believe 





Net loss for month 


Net profit for month 





Total cost of conducting account 


Other advertisements 
urged that the merchant 
and farmer install cost 
systems in their own busi- 
nesses, and pointed out 
the importance of getting 
the figures that such a 
system would give to 
them. In one advertise- 
ment we quoted the sur- 
prising results obtained 
by merchants in various 
lines of business as to the 
cost at which they were 
operating. This appeal 
wound up as follows: 








their average balance will 
be, about how many 
checks a month they believe will be 
drawn against the account, how 
frequent and how large their de- 
posits are likely to be, and what, 
in general, they will require in the 
way of loans. 

We feel that we have a right to 
this information, inasmuch as the 
answers have such an important 
bearing on the cost record of the 
account after it is opened. And 
we have found our new depositors 
asa whole perfectly willing to give 
us the data sought. We do not, 
however, reject an account simply 
because the answers indicate that 
it will be an unprofitable one; there 
remains the chance for educational 
work to improve it later. 

This educational campaign has 
led us naturally into a campaign 
for better business, as well as bet- 
ter banking methods, and in carry- 
ing this out we have capitalized 
largely on the information gathered 
from our cost system. In the local 
newspapers we ran a series of 
advertisements that took our busi- 
ness apart and showed what cost 
accounting meant to the bank and 
to the depositor. 

For instance, under the 
heading “The Cost of Doing 
Business,’ we ran the follow- 
ing: Thousands of busi- 
nesses, including farming, 
are not progressing every 

















Typical monthly analysis of customer's statement 


year because their owners or officers 
do not know their cost of doing 
business. Thousands of merchants 
and farmers will not succeed unless 
they investigate this vital phase 
of their business and readjust 
their operations in the light of 
their findings. 

“The officers of this institution 
have recently made an exhaustive 
study of the costs of conducting 
this banking business. They were 
aided by a well known cost expert. 
Some mighty interesting and valu- 
able facts were unearthed. 

“We purpose to offer the clients 
of this bank the benefits of what 
we have learned, by investigation, 
that they may profit by this knowl- 
edge in their business as we have 
profited in ours. 

“Whenever you find it conven- 
ient, we invite you to have a talk 
with any of the officers of this bank 
concerning this important topic and 
its relation to your own business.” 












“The science of cost- 
finding may reveal some 
interesting, surprising facts in your 
business, whether you are mer- 
chant, manufacturer, farmer or just 
running a household. We'll be 
glad to help you—start you off in 
the right direction in getting a 
broader, more comprehensive view- 
point of your business, your costs, 
your sources of profit, your depart- 
ments of loss.”’ 

In other “ads” we pointed to 
rising costs and showed the mer- 
chant how he could offset them by 
increasing his stock turnovers 
through aggressive selling methods 
and judicious advertising, better 
organization, arrangement and sys- 
tem in his store; by investing in 
time—and labor-saving machinery ; 
by dropping lines of goods that 
were showing a loss and pushing 
others that meant a profit. 

The main thing is to stop guess- 
ing, we told them. “Sort, check 
and arrange your expenses as care- 
fully as you would a stock of goods 
you expected to sell. See that your 
money gets out of your possession 
in but one way—through an ex- 
pense account carefully classified.’ 
In a later series of advertise- 
ments we tried to get the public 
to understand our business as 
well. We pictured a world 
without banks, then showed 
what the banks were doing 
for humanity. We took our 
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financial statement apart and 
showed them what we were doing 
with the money they intrusted to 
us; we urged them to carry larger 
balances and not to check against 
them too often. 

All this has required a great deal 
of personal solicitation, but the 
returns from this work have been 
so great that we are now planning 
a department of new _ business, 
whose function shall be not only 
to get new accounts but to carry 
out the educational movement 
already under way and see that 
the accounts now in the bank are 
placed on a profitable basis. This 
department will find our cost sys- 
tem an invaluable aid. Knowing 
the general type of account that is 


desirable, it can devote its energies 
to solicitation of such accounts. 
Since this system was installed 
the business of the National Farm- 
ers Bank has taken an astonish- 
ing jump. We are now carrying 
more than 2,000 checking accounts 
and more than 1,200 savings 
accounts. And it is a significant 
fact that our net earnings have 
nearly doubled in the past two 
years. We would not have it 
thought that this increase was 
due entirely to the information 
gained from our cost system and 
the consequent change in our 
business policies, but it certainly 
was coincident with this change. 
We believe a cost system such 
as ours could be applied profitably 





to any bank. Of course the large 
banks now have cost systems in 
practically every case, but none 
of them seems to be as complete 
and reliable as such a systemshould 
be. Particularly is there need of 
such a system among the small 
banks, because very few country 
bankers have any idea of what it 
really costs them to do business, and 
are losing much money annually. 

At any rate, the cost system in 
the National Farmers Bank has 
meant a new era for us—an era of 
know, not guess. It has meant 
greater efficiency of operation, 
greater confidence and energy, bet- 
ter and more satisfied customers, 
and better business men in the 
community at large. 


Little Links in the Thrift Chain 


About the first arith- 


equals 10 cents a day 





metic a child or an 
immigrant learns in this 
country is the mathe- 
matics of money—ten 
pennies make a dime, ten 
dimes make a dollar, and 
soon. And yet, while the 
American people seem to 
find extensive use for this 
simple table in spending 
money, making change 
and figuring the capital 
in a trouser’s pocket, they 


apparently are prone to forget it as an incentive 


toward the saving of small coins. 


Consequently, many banks have found they 
make an effective thrift appeal by vizualizing 
little geometrical progression and teaching people that 
it takes just as few pennies to make a dime when one 
is saving them as it does when one is dropping them 


into slot machines. 


E. J. Murphy, of the Washington Loan & Trust 
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equals $3 a month equals 
$500 in ten years if de- 
posited in our H. B. L. 
(Home-Builders’ Loan) 
Department. A draft is 
used to represent the 
$500, thus getting the 
name of our institution 
on the sign. 

‘To emphasize the fact 
that time is money, a sil- 
ver dollar and a $5 gold 
piece were used, with the 


abbreviation of each month, on a clock dial, the gist 
of the advertisement being that $6 a month will bring 
you in ten years $1,000. 
shaded with an air brush, and the hands of the clock 
could be moved to indicate the current month. 

The third sign is merely a reminder that ten dimes 
make a dollar, and that if you spend a dime you 
might have saved you lose the connecting link. In 


The sign was artistically 


Company, Washington, la., has evolved an interest- 
ing and attractive series of window signs which teach 
this lesson to passers-by. Three of the fifteen signs 
used with good results are reproduced above. 

‘The upper sign in the photograph,’ says Mr. Mur- 
phy, ‘is to bring out the fact that 1 cent an hour 


connection with these signs ‘‘ads’ under the same titles 
have been run in the local papers, with excellent results. 

The Home-Builders’ Loan Department was incor- 
porated in our bank some two and a half years ago by 
our president, as a means by which the ‘small regular 
saver and the ‘man of means’ can deposit their funds 
with us and receive investment security and rate.” 





What About Your New Business? 


Present Customers Offer Most Fertile 
Field, But Cultivation is Needed 2s» 


UT of the great variety of 

methods being employed by 
banks throughout the United 
States in seeking new business, it 
is a simple matter to pick all the 
really systematic attempts. Only 
a few banks have regularly organ- 
ized new business departments, 
the great majority merely follow- 
ing leads in a haphazard manner 
with no definite goal in sight and 
no definite plan for reaching any 
goal whatsoever. 

Yet, in the case of almost every 
bank that has such a new business 
department the results have been 
gratifying, and the departments 
are regarded as highly important 
features of the institutions. In 
fact, almost the only criticism 
that could be made of them is the 
tendency in some of the larger 
institutions to oOver-systematize. 
By this is meant the preparation 
of unwieldy lists, attempts to 
cover too large a field, and devot- 
ing too much attention to statis- 
tical records of results. 

But even though only the larger 
banks can afford to maintain 
thoroughly equipped new business 
departments, it does not follow 
that the smaller banks cannot 
systematize their efforts and ob- 
tain much valuable business that 
is now going to the other fellow. 
While this special department is 
practically a new venture in the 
banking business, it is quite evi- 
dent that even the most conserv- 
ative are falling into the use of 
modern salesmanship plans in 
order to meet competition. 

The day is gone when the bank 
officer may sit behind his mahog- 
any desk and await the offer of 
business. Today the bank state- 
ment that shows the largest 


By GLENN W. BITTEL 


Manager, New Business Department, 
First National Bank and First Trust and Savings 
Company. Cleveland, O. 





























increase in deposits and the most 
frequent increase in dividends is 
the one that carries in its list of 
officers and directors the names of 
wide-awake, aggressive business 
men, alive to the smallest oppor- 
tunity for “getting the business’ 
for their bank. 

When we say ‘‘New Business”’ 
do we mean simply new names on 
our books? Certainly not. There 
is no more fertile field for new 
business than right among present 
customers. It is a case of intensive 
farming. The banker, like the 
farmer, can no longer afford to 
scatter his seed broadcast and sit 
down to wait for the crop; he 
must work for the maximum yield 
from the acreage under cultivation, 
and cannot spend too much time 
pulling stumps on new land. 

A careful analysis of the systems 
used by the leading banks of the 
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country shows that the sources 
from which and methods by which 
new business, in the larger sense, 
may be obtained are pretty sharply 
defined. They may be accurately 
and effectively classified under the 
following general divisions: 

I —Prospects from present patrons. 
(a) Leads from the various 
departments of the bank. (b) 
Affiliations of the directors and 
stockholders, and of the officers 
of various corporation accounts. 
(c) Affiliations of individual 
customers. (d) Analysis of 
checks passing through the clear- 
ance department. 

II.—Prospects from outside the bank. 
(a) Card lists, tax lists. 
club lists, birth lists and numer- 
ous other special lists. (b) Dis- 
tribution of novelties. (c) In- 
quiries from advertisements. 

III .—Solicitation. 

(a) By officers, directors and 
stockholders. (b) By employees. 
(c) By paid solicitors. (d) By 
pleased patrons. (e) By cir- 
cular letters. 

1V.—Special. 

(a) Christmas savings clubs, 

vacation savings clubs and var- 

ious saving and thrift clubs. 

(b) Premium campaigns.  (c) 

Institutional savings clubs. 
V.—Accounts of banks. 


(a) By special correspondents. 
(b) By the rendering of special 
service. (c) Regular represen- 


tation at various group meetings 

and bankers’ conventions. 

Chapters might be written about 
each of the points mentioned 
above, but the broad heading of 
“solicitation” seems to cover the 
most fertile field, as well as the one 
least worked by the majority of 
banks. All solicitation work should, 
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of course, be done in close co-oper- 
ation with the credit department 
of the bank in order that none but 
the most desirable accounts may 
be solicited, and strict adherence 
to this plan will save much em- 
barrassment, confusion and incon- 
venience in all future dealings. 
The most desirable method of 
soliciting new business seems to 
be through the officers, directors 
and stockholders, and an_ ideal 
plan is to organize the officers into 
several groups to analyze and 
solicit selected prospects in the 
various trades and professions. 
Perhaps the simplest and at the 
same time most effective method 
of establishing proper divisions is 
to assign to each group of officers 
one distinct class of prospects, 
such as the following: manufac- 
turers, wholesale merchants and 
jobbers; retail merchants; pro- 
fessional men; and a special list of 
companies and individuals not in 
the other groups, including con- 
tractors, builders, real estate agents, 
transportation companies, insur- 
ance companies, engineers and the 
like. This division seems preferable 
to the rather miscellaneous group- 
ing followed by some banks. 
When the plan is set in motion 
the officers in charge of each 
division should look after the 
analysis and securing of new busi- 
ness in their own fields, enlisting 
the aid of other officers when 
desirable. Every new company 
established in the city or vicinity 
would be solicited under the 





direction of officers in charge of the 
division to which the company 
belonged. This plan of organization 
would make some officer responsi- 
ble for watching the business of 
every desirable business institution 
in the city and vicinity. 

As for the actual solicitation of 
business under this grouping plan, 
an intensified campaign in one 
trade at a time is a very effective 
method. This plan would permit 
the officers to study each trade 
and the individuals in the trade, 
continuously obtaining from those 
upon whom calls were made infor- 
mation that would be valuable in 
soliciting others in the same trade. 
Before such a divisional plan is 
carried out the system should, of 
course, be thoroughly discussed 
and all details of operation deter- 
mined in advance. 

Personal solicitation is highly 
important. Furthermore, if the 
officers of every bank would make 
it a point to make personal calls 
upon every depositor in the com- 
mercial department at least once a 
year, the results would be astound- 
ing. Circular letters should be used 
to a very limited degree. Contests 
among employees for the obtain- 
ing of accounts, based upon the 
award of suitable prizes, are very 
effective. 

In considering ways and means 
for obtaining new business, there 
is one fact that stands out far 
above everything else, and that 
is this—no matter what efficient 
methods a bank employs, no matter 


how much work, time and money 
are spent on new business and 
advertising development, all is 
being absolutely thrown away 
unless every single employee of 
the bank thoroughly realizes the 
importance of showing a uniform 
courtesy to each patron. 

A bank, perfect in all other 
respects, is imperfect for building 
business and showing substantial 
growth until its officers and tellers, 
who constitute the principal points 
of contact with the public, know 
the full meaning of courtesy and 
have the qualifications to exercise 
it at all times. An officer or teller 
who is discourteous in one single 
instance will undo the painstaking 
and expensive effort of weeks and 
weeks on the part of the new 
business department, and will 
operate as a constant handicap on 
future work. It should be the fore- 
most aim of every man in the bank, 
from the highest officer to the 
lowliest office boy, to make “‘Ser- 
vice’ more than simply the spoken 
or printed word. 

In the final analysis we have the 
plain, indisputable fact that when 
a new business department is 
installed in a large bank, or where 
the officers of a smaller bank carry 
on new business work by establish- 
ing a system for going after busi- 
ness, worth-while results can never 
be accomplished without the abso- 
lutely necessary thorough co-oper- 
ation on the part of every officer, 
department manager, teller, clerk 
and office boy in the organization. 
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Trade Acceptances and the Bank 


Possibilities of This Form of Commercial 
Paper=The Second of Two Articles es > 


HE substitution of trade accept- 

ances for accounts receivable 
arising from merchandise sales 
certainly should be encouraged by 
all bankers, as they are in an 
excellent position to appreciate the 
broad and general advantages of 
the proposed system. 

Since much of the discussion of 
this subject has been among bank- 
ers, there are many who think that 
the change is purely a banking 
problem and primarily for the best 
interest of the financial institutions. 
Fundamentally, it is a general 
financing and sales problem and is 
of interest to the banks only so far 
as they are striving better to serve 
their commercial depositors, who, 
it must be remembered, have the 
most vital interest of all in the 
stability and efficiency of the 
banking system of the country. 

There can be no conflict of 
interests between the two. Com- 
mercial banks are operated to 


By RAYMOND B. COX 


Vice-President, Webster & Atlas National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 


facilitate and develop manufac- 
turing, trade and commerce, which 
in turn depend upon the banks for 
their own life, progress and success. 
Bankers accordingly must work in 
co-operation with their depositors 
and are only doing their duty in 
advocating such changes as the one 
under consideration. 

While the change would occasion 
some confusion at its inception, its 
operations would be very simple 
and its effect from a financial stand- 
point would be to place the banking 
of the country on a more scientific 
basis—at the same time safer, more 
liquid and more serviceable. 

One of the most important 
phases of a country’s business 
structure, both banking and com- 
mercial, is the nature and operation 
of its currency—what is behind it, 
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how it is issued, and the extent of 
its usefulness. This is a matter in 
which every individual is vitally 
interested. All bankers are familiar 
with the history of the currency of 
this country and the conditions 
which necessitated such a change in 
the system as was effected by the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

The sole purpose of currency is to 
facilitate commercial transactions 
and commercial credit. The 
National Bank Act, serviceable as 
it was, did not, however, take this 
fact into consideration, but based 
the country’s currency on govern- 
ment bonds or United States credit, 
which bore no direct relation to 
commercial activities. The result 
of this was the frequent occurrence 
of financial panics, as the currency 
did not respond to the needs of 
business automatically and quickly. 

This was one of the principal 
weaknesses of our financial system 
which the Federal Reserve Act was 
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designed to correct. While there 
were many opinions as to the kind 
of banking system that should be 
formulated, yet it was universally 
agreed that the currency should be 
based upon the commercial credits 
of the country and in such a manner 
as to increase or decrease auto- 
matically with the demands of 
business upon it. 

Under the present system com- 
mercial borrowings from banks for 
current business operations are 
represented largely by single-name 
notes, which in turn are based 
principally upon the inventories 
and receivables of the borrowers. 
Accordingly, the Federal Reserve 
Act is so drawn that currency may 
be based upon these single-name 
notes and also upon documents 
still more closely related than they 
are to commercial credit—namely, 
documents drawn to represent 
specific credits, such as_ trade 
acceptances. 

It is true that single-name notes, 
as now executed, are closely allied 
to commercial activities, though 
some portion of such borrowings 
undoubtedly go into fixed invest- 
ment. Necessarily, however, they 
are not as representative and self- 
liquidating as trade acceptances 
would be, and as they are drawn in 
fixed amounts and for from four to 
six-month periods, could not fluctu- 
ate as readily withthe rise and fall 
of business volume. 

In short, from this standpoint, 
the plan is to substitute trade 
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acceptances for accounts receivable 
which in turn would be used by 
borrowers in lieu of their single- 
name notes, and which later on 
would be used by the banks as a 
foundation for currency. When 
this is accomplished a great ad- 
vance will have been made toward 
placing the banking of the United 
States on a more scientific basis. 

That the individual loans of the 
banks would be better secured and 
accordingly safer cannot be ques- 
tioned. In discounting trade accept- 
ances for a borrower instead of his 
own note, the bank would have, 
through the endorsement, the same 
merchandise and capital assets 
upon which it would have pre- 
viously loaned, and further would 
have the specific accounts receiv- 
able and also the financial respon- 
sibility of those debtors. A bank, 
of course, must hold the same faith 
in its customer which it now 
requires, and take into full con- 
sideration his financial statement, 
not discounting the acceptances 
simply because they are accept- 
ances. 

The value of the item of accounts 
receivable in a financial statement 
depends, of course, upon the credit 
standing of those debtors. At 
present, banks know little of this 
phase of their customers’ affairs, 
but it would be disclosed through 
the presentation of acceptances and 
the bank would thereby know the 
class to which their borrower was 
selling and the credit risks which 
he was taking. 

The success of any business 
depends largely upon the character 
of the credit it extends, and the 
opportunity to know this phase of 
its customers business ability 
and methods would be most helpful 
in determining the value of his 
endorsement. The borrower's own 
responsibility would be strength- 
ened, inasmuch as his credit exten- 
sions would be stronger through the 
tendency of acceptances to lessen 
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the dangers of over-buying and the 
creation of an obligation which 
buyers would take care of more 
conscientiously than they do open 
accounts. 

There is a feeling by some that 
if acceptances come into popular 
use there will be too great an oppor- 
tunity for those who must also 
borrow on their single-name notes 
to conceal the full extent of their 
contingent liability. This will de- 
pend upon the honesty of the 
borrower, upon which any system 
always depends. 

If banks insist upon requiring a 
statement of contingent liability, 
they will run no greater risks than 
at present; in fact not as great 
risks in this connection as at 
present, for now there exists that 
increasing Opportunity, necessity 
of which would be eliminated by 
trade acceptances, of selling 
accounts receivable by any concern. 

The kiting or inter-exchange of 
acceptances might be feared by 
some, but again this depends upon 
honesty, which is always the first 
essential in any credit risk. As a 
matter of fact, a bank which buys 
trade acceptances would see that 
the relation between the maker and 
the acceptor was in the proper 
direction of the business of the 
two. 

There will of course be some 
borrowers who cannot dispense 
with borrowing on their single- 
name notes because of the small 
amount of receivables they hold, 
but the presence of both kinds of 
paper from the same house need 
not be dangerous if banks are care- 
ful to secure full information. 

In the course of time the volume 
of single-name notes will necessarily 
decrease, borrowings occasioned by 
accounts receivable will be elimi- 
nated, and if trade discount per- 
centages are drawn closer to bank 
discount rates, borrowings for the 
purpose of securing cash discounts 
will diminish, as, in the absence of 
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any financial gain, buyers will give 
acceptances rather than borrow. 

Trade acceptances are necessarily 
more liquid—a prime requisite 
of commercial bank loans—than 
single-name promissory notes. They 
are of themselves self-liquidating, 
representing specific transactions 
which are to be closed when that 
transaction is completed, as when 
the buyer of goods receives cash 
for these goods for which he has 
given a trade acceptance. 

Bank borrowings on promissory 
notes are presumably loans made to 
the signer until he receives cash for 
goods which he has bought and 
paid for, but each note represents 
many such transactions and is one 
step further removed than the dis- 
counting of the acceptance would 
be. In other words, they are a 
cumbersome and unnecessary link 
in the chain. Evidently a bank 
whose funds have been advanced 
on discounted trade acceptances is 
more liquid than when these ad- 
vances were made on promissory 
notes. It is a fundamental principle 
of banking that an_ institution 
whose deposit liabilities are payable 
on demand, as is the case with 
commercial banks, that their assets 
should be as liquid as possible, a 
condition more nearly approached 
by the use of trade acceptances 
than by the present method. 

It is true that there would be 
more documents to be handled by 
the banks if the trade acceptance 
became universal, and this would 
necessitate more clerical work, but 
this is a detail of small considera- 
tion compared to the advantages to 
be derived. Many of the checks 
now handled by banks are received 
by their depositors in payment of 
open accounts. Trade acceptances, 
being made payable at the bank, 
could take the place of these 
checks, thus changing a like volume 
of transit items into collection items 
without increasing the total. 
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The open market rate of bank 
discount is presumably based upon 
the safety, maturity and liquidity 
of the obligation offered. Such 
being the characteristics of trade 
acceptances, these would naturally 
command a lower rate than promis- 
sory notes. It cannot be said 
positively that this would reduce 
the income of banks. Since through 
this method active capital would be 
more easily obtained, invested 
capital in such enterprises might 
decrease, resulting in increased 
commercial borrowing, the loan 
account of the bank being much 
more active and in harmony with 
business conditions. 

Banks which are obliged to 
invest a large proportion of their 
funds in outside loans would 
undoubtedly prefer to purchase 
trade acceptances—as they are 
two-name paper, self-liquidating, 
and state explicitly the transaction 
for which issued—rather than pur- 
chase as at present the commercial 
paper which is offered in the open 
market. In short, trade accept- 
ances would link the banks directly 
to the business transactions of the 
country without the present inter- 
mediate single-name note and thus 
make the banks as they should be, 
the direct machinery for financing 
commercial credits. 

It has been truly said that the 
full benefits of the Federal Reserve 
Act cannot be realized unless a 
medium similar to trade accept- 
ances is substituted for the present 
commercial borrowing system. The 
primary purpose of a _ Federal 
Reserve Bank is to assist its mem- 
ber banks in supplying the funds 
for the financing of commercial 
business—no matter how extensive 
this may be or what conditions may 
prevail—by advancing through re- 
discounts to those banks, credits or 
currency on commercial loans 
which the banks have made, so that 
they may in turn supply their 
customers’ needs. Necessarily the 
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more closely these loans are related 
to commercial business, the safer 
and more definite will be this ser- 
vice given by the banks. 

The framers of the Federal 
Reserve Act realized that the 
present borrowing system could 
not be immediately changed by 
legislation. It is for this reason 
that Federal Reserve Banks are 
permitted to rediscount single- 
name notes now in vogue, and also 
distinctly commercial bills or trade 
acceptances, encouraging the latter 
by offering to discount them at a 
lower rate and with less restrictions. 

If the commercial interests of the 
country decide to develop the new 
system, confusion will naturally 
exist until the change is firmly 
established. During this period, 
banks should exert unusual cau- 
tion, but there need be no danger if 
the change is properly guided. Any 
change in methods or practices 
must be accompanied at first by 
confusion, but it is a narrow policy 
which permits the fear of this to 
retard a development advantageous 
to the country at large. 

Since, as above indicated, the 
use of trade acceptances would place 
the banking of the country upon a 
more scientific and at the same time 
safer and more liquid and service- 
able basis, the change should be 
welcome to bankers and should 
receive their hearty support and 
active co-operation. 

The first of Mr. Cox's articles, discussing 
the use and possibilities of trade acceptances, 
appeared in the *‘December Clearing House.” 
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More of One Would Prevent the Other, 
Says the Rocking Chair Philosopher 
COUPLE of standard, 


year centuries ago, when folks 
thought more about trust and less 
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about trusts, and people were 
rated by talent instead of talents, 
some wise friend of the dinner-pail 
class remarked one day at the club 
that “Charity begins at home.” 
A whole lot of generations later 
another guy, who must have been 
an only son and wanted to make it 
a sure thing when the will came up 
for probate, amended the motion 
to read this way: ‘Charity begins 
at home—and stays there.” 
Which is more or less true in 
these days of war—European, 
domestic, political, business, et al. 








We look the gift horse over pretty carefully 


Of course, we can't dodge the fact 
that theres plenty of charities 

funds for the Relief of Hay Fever 
in the Congo Region, funds for the 
Purchase of Suspenders for the 
Needy Zulus, and a lot more of 
those skippy little games of give- 
and-take that keep down the 


melancholia rate among the over- 
trained spinsters ‘of our fair land. 

What we re getting at is charity 
at the front entrance of our 
skycrapers. It isnt. As one of 
these income taxpayers that pose 


for the movies remarked: ‘This 
is a commercial age. We dont 


give anything away these days, but 
well sell anything. If a fellow 
covets his neighbor's ox nowadays, 
he doesn't stop to covet long; he 
goes out and buys it—that is, if 
he’s too honest to steal and can't 
get his friend to trade the ox for 
an option on riverfront property. 

The minute the average man 
sees something offered to him for 
nothing, he gets suspicious right 
away. Americans don't stop at 
looking the well known gift horse 
in the mouth; they look down his 
throat, examine his hoofs, search 
him for concealed weapons, look up 
his pedigree, and then, if everything 
looks right, decide that he’s got 
spring halt and pass him up anyway. 

But people sure do like sales- 
manship. The man that couldn't 
dispose of a river in the Sahara 
desert kind of looks up to the 
42-centimeter talker that could sell 
wienerwurst in Buckingham Palace 
or world’s series tickets in the 


trenches. He's a thirty-third degree 
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member of the Put-it-Over frater- 
nity, even though he has got Mr. 
Pullman for a landlord and has to 
be introduced to his wife and child- 
ren when he gets back from a trip. 

I knew a fellow like that once. 
Joe could have sold a six months’ 





He could trade peace doves to a bandit 


output of electric fans to an 
Arctic expedition. He could trade 
a pair of turtle doves to a Mexican 
general for a machine gun. He 
could sell a ventilating system to a 
Turkish boarding house. 

But the line that Joe made his 
real success at—outside of the 
dotted line on the contract—was 
hardware, that and hard work. 
When customers saw him coming 
down the street they sent out for a 
fresh supply of ink and began to 
practice up on their signatures. For 
they knew there was going to be a 
signing bee in about a half an hour. 

It's lucky that Joe was working 
in a country that was pretty much 
on the grow. If he hadn't been, 





thered have been fence wire 
enough to fence in the continent 
and lawn-mowers enough to mani- 
cure the steppes of Russia lying 
around the stores of this U. S. A. 
He'd have sold ‘em anyway. He 
didn’t care how much stock a 
customer needed; his one thought 
was to get as many figures as pos- 
sible to the left of the decimal point 
on the contract. 

I suppose Joe oversold a lot of 
his customers, but there's one case 
that | know about. The victim 
was a successful dealer in a town of 
20,000 or 30,000 people. He was a 
good business man, but he thought 
a lot more about disposing of his 
goods after he bought ‘em than 
about how he ought to buy ‘em. 

The result was that in about two 
years Joe had Thompson's Hard- 
ware Store sold up to the attic with 
stuff that was good for a turnover 
about as often as Halley's comet 
visits these shores. 

It may seemfunny that Thompson 
didn't realize how things were going 
but it isn't as funny as it looks. 
Most retailers look at the sales 
record ten times and at the pur- 
chase sheet once. A dollar coming 
in looks twice as big and three times 
as important as a dollar going out. 
There are a lot of ‘em like that in 
business ; also a lot of ‘em going out 
of business every year. 

Well, before long Thompson 
wanted to expand his store. He 
was a good salesman himself, but 


somehow or other ready cash was 
as scarce as frost-bite on the 
Amazon. He needed money, and 
had it—on paper—but that was 
all. 

The result was that Thompson 
went to his bank to borrow $20,000. 
The credit department took his 
financial statement, and the acid 
test they gave it made the Bertillon 








He didn’t have the money for expansion 


system look like a casual glance. 
You see, this credit department 
knew that Thompson ought to be 
in triple-A No. 1 shape, and they 
wanted to learn something. 

They found it. The relation of 
slow to quick assets was all right 
and liabilities weren't bad, but the 
proportion of stock to sales was as 
one-sided as a national election in 
Mississippi. If Thompson ‘hadn't 
had that stock the mice were 
playing on in his attic, he'd have 
had the cash he needed. 

The banker told him so, and 
showed him in black and white 
that about 30 per cent of his stock 
was about as useful to him as a 
double chin. This king of sales- 
men, Joe, had been using him as a 
public dump. Lines he ought to 
have had were strangers in his 
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store, and others he had enough of 
to melt into bullets for the Allies. 

The banker suggested that he go 
to the company he bought from, 
and put the matter up to them. If 
he kept on with his present methods 
of buying they'd knock him up for a 
high fly into the receiver's hands 
for a put-out. Thompson said he 
would, and he did. 

So he had a talk with the sales 
manager that paid Joe his com- 
mission checks. This sales man- 
ager, being far-sighted enough to 
see beyond his nose without a range 
finder, decided to save his best 
customer from himself. They went 
over the stock and the books and 
weeded out everything that didn't 
belong. They worked out a buying 
schedule guaranteed to keep 
Thompson from singing “Home, 
Sweet Home” in bankruptcy court. 

Thompson's on his feet today, 
and stepping on some of his com- 
petitors feet too. He's buying 
close as a rag-picker, but at that 
he’s still Joe's best customer. 
They re selling him more lines than 
ever, but the store is batting .800 in 
the Turnover and Profit League. 

Maybe the banks could do more 
along these lines than they are. 
Lots of merchants have selling 
plans that would make a split- 
second watch look like it was 
shoveled together by a boilermaker, 
but they buy with the same care 
and intelligence as a waster spend- 
ing father's millions on broiled live. 


Found=Another Meanest Man 


We move the nominations close for the office of 
The candidate nom- 
inated hails from a town in Pennsylvania. 

Some time ago he wished to forward $90 to a 
First he ascertained 
the cost of a money order; then he entered a local 
bank, and deposited the money ina checking account. 

That done, he crossed the street to the post office, 
where he wrote a check for $90 in his newly acquired 
check book (making use of the pen and ink furnished 
by Uncle Sam) and then mailed it to the creditor. 


‘“Tightest Man in the World.” 


creditor in San Francisco, Cal. 


the transaction. 
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Figure the thing out and see the unparalleled efficiency 
of Mr. Tightwad. He saved the price of a money 
order and forced his creditor to spend fifteen cents to 
get the check cashed out in San Francisco. 

The net result—the bank was out one check book, 
one pass book and the time of the clerks who handled 
The sum total of expense to Mr. 
Tightwad was the price of a stamp—two cents—but 
he would have been forced to buy that anyway, so 
it really cannot be claimed that he increased his 
“overhead” in any way. 


Who seconds the motion? 











Income Tax, A Chance for Service 


What the New Federal Law Means, and How 
the Banks Can Aid in Its Administration 


By JAMES J. BRADY ann W. ALFRED DEBO 


(Mr. Brady is collector of 
internal revenue for the eastern 
district of Michigan. Mr. Debo. 
deputy collector and an expert 
in tax legislation, has charge of 
administration of the Federal 
Income Tax Law in the same 
district. The photograph shows 
Mr. Debo instructing income tax- 
bayers filing their returns.) 


HEN John Smith, 

head of a large cor- 
poration in New York 
City, let us say, filed his 
first income tax return, he sought 
first of all a positive understanding 
of the law, for he knew that Uncle 
Sam dallies little with excuses. So 
Mr. Smith, presumably, consulted 
the New York Internal Revenue 
Office or his own legal counsel, and 
made his statement correct in form 
and penalty-proof. 

But when James Brown, well- 
to-do owner of a general store in 
the south, set out to do the same 
thing, he found himself facing a 
greater handicap. In the first 
place there was no internal revenue 
office in his town; the nearest was 
a hundred or more miles away. 
Further, Brown's general legal 
knowledge was far more meager 
than Smith's; his narrower business 
sphere and the complexity of the 
law were a real obstacle. 

Then there is the case of William 
Jones, $3,600 secretary of a small 
corporation in the far west, who 
knew from what he had read in the 
papers that he was exempt from 
the normal individual tax because 
he was married, but didn't think 
he had to file a return or a claim 
for exemption. 

What did Brown and Jones do? 
They may have gone ahead and 
acted on their own private judg- 





ment; or, in the absence of an 
internal revenue office, they may 
have—and should have—consulted 
their bankers as to the correct 
method of procedure. 

In fact this is just what some 75 
per cent of the Browns and Joneses 
of the United States have done to 
date, as nearly as statistics will 
tell. Figures from our own dis- 
trict show that there are in eastern 
Michigan 6,500 persons subject to 
the provisions of the individual 
income tax law. Of these only 
1,500, about 23 per cent, made 
their returns in person at the 
Detroit Internal Revenue Office. 
The remaining 5,000 relied either 
on their bankers or on their own 
personal knowledge of the law. 

That the bankers are more con- 
cerned in administration of the 
income tax law than any other 
class of individuals is a fact not 
open to argument. In the small 
communities the banker in most 
cases actually prepares the return. 
The men who pay the tax are 
among his best customers, and 
some of them are on his board of 
directors—whether the community 
be large or small. 

Of course the interest of our 
financial institutions in such a 
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law lies even deeper than 
this, but the dependence 
of the taxpaying public 
on the banker shows what 
a signal service he can 
perform, provided he is 
thoroughly familiar with 
the law and in a position 
to give helpful informa- 
tion tothose of his patrons 
who need such help. 

But the fact that the 
Detroit office receives by 
mail and telephone hundreds of 
inquiries as to the operation of the 
Federal Income Tax Law indicates 
that this isnot the case—that many, 
many banks are not taking advan- 
tage of thisopportunity. And now 
their duties are complicated by 
passage of a new law, the act of 
September 8, 1916, which becomes 
operative January I, 1917. 

This new act, while following 
closely the general plan of the 
original law, possesses certain 
marked differences. In this article 
the law as passed Sept. 8, 1916, will 
be discussed, attention merely be- 
ing called to the salient changes 
and amendments in the new act. 

The law is administered and the 
tax levied under two main heads— 
the individual tax and the corpora- 
tion tax. We will deal chiefly with 
the individual branch of the law, 
but as the two heads are to a large 
extent related and _ inseparable, 
the corporation tax will require 
some attention. 

The individual tax is, in the 
first place, levied under two general 
divisions—designated as the normal 
tax and the sur-tax. 

The normal tax, which under the 
old law was but 1 per cent, is now 
a straight 2 per cent annual tax, 
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levied, beyond certain exemptions, 
on all income accruing to a citizen 
or resident of the United States 
from all sources, both in _ this 
country and in foreign lands. It 
is also levied upon all income 
accruing to a non-resident alien— 
that is, a citizen or resident of a 
foreign country—from sources 
within the United States. 

This same normal tax is levied 
on the net earnings of corporations 
organized or doing business in the 
United States. That is, the annual 
profit of a corporation shown on its 
books after all expenses, rentals, 
interest, taxes, etc., have been 
deducted from the gross earnings is 
taxable at the rate of 2 per cent per 
annum as a normal tax. 

It is thus to be noted that income 
accruing to an individual, and cor- 
poration profits as well, are subject 
to and pay the normal tax. But as 
dividends accruing to an individual 
from corporation stock owned by 
him are paid from the profits of the 
corporation, these corporation pro- 
fits, before being divided as divi- 
dends, are assessed and pay the 2 
per cent normal tax. 

Therefore the normal tax is not 
assessed on corporation dividends 
shown in the individual taxpayer's 
report, because this tax has been 
prepaid by the corporation. This 
phase of the law has been largely 
misunderstood; in many cases the 
taxpayer has failed to credit to 
himself the prepaid normal tax on 
dividends he has received. 

It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that corporations never. pay 
more than the 2 per cent normal 
tax, and that when individuals are 
liable to a higher rate of taxation 
because of the size of their incomes 
their dividends are not exempt 
from the higher rate. 

This leads us naturally to the 
sur-tax division of the individual 
income tax. The sur-tax is levied, 
in addition to the normal tax, on all 
incomes, corporate dividends, etc., 
according to the following schedule: 

An added 1 per cent on the 
amount of the net income in excess 
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of $20,000 and to $40,000; 2 per 
cent, $40,000 to $60,000; 3 per cent, 
$60,000 to $80,000; 4 per cent, 
$80,000 to $100,000; 5 per cent, 
$100,000 to $150,000; 6 per cent, 
$150,000 to $200,000; 7 per cent, 
$200,000 to $250,000; 8 per cent, 
$250,000 to $300,000; g per cent, 
$300,000 to $500,000; 10 per cent, 
$500,000 to $1,000,000; 11 per cent, 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000; 12 per 
cent, $1,500,000 to $2,000,000; 13 
per cent on all over $2,000,000. 
The statement has been fre- 
quently made that dividends are 
tax-exempt. This is by no means 
the fact; they are exempt only from 
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the normal tax which the corpora- 
tion has prepaid, as the foregoing 
shows. To be subject to the sur- 
tax, however, the new act specifi- 
cally states that dividends shall be 
held to mean any distribution made 
or ordered to be made by a corpor- 
ation out of its earnings or profits 
accrued since March 1, 1913, and 
payable to its shareholders, whether 
in cash or stock of the corporation 
—which stock dividends shall be 
considered income to the amount of 
their cash value. 

This is a somewhat radical 
change from the regulations inter- 
preting the original law in this 
respect. Under the old act, divi- 
dends—stock or cash—whenever 
earned, were taxable income if 
received by the individual subse- 
quent to the operative date, March 
1, 1913. Accordingly, surplus of a 
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corporation accumulated in years 
prior to 1913 and now distributed 
to stockholders is not income 
within the meaning of the law. 

Income subject to the law is 
defined as all gains, profits and 
income derived from salaries, wages 
or compensation from personal ser- 
vice, or from business, trade, pro- 
fession, commerce or sales, dealings 
in real or personal property, inter- 
est, rent, dividends or securities, 
the profit from any business, or 
gains, profit and income derived 
from any source whatever. 


From the above classification, 
however, the law specifically ex- 
empts as income not subject to tax: 
first, proceeds from life and endow- 
ment insurance policies; second, 
property acquired by gift, bequest, 
devise or descent; third, interest on 
state, county, township, municipal 
and similar bonds; fourth, salaries 
paid to officers and employees by 
state, county, city or any political 
sub-division thereof. These items 
are not returnable income under 
the law, and should not be included 
in an individual's annual report. 

Income which has _ heretofore 
been listed as taxable must, of 
course, be considered as the gross 
income of the individual. From 
this gross total certain deductions, 
which in their essential nature 
tend to diminish the income re- 
ceived, are allowed in ascertaining 
the net income, and we will review 
these briefly. 

A deduction is allowed for 
expenses of a strictly business 
nature—not personal expenses. 
Thus, life insurance, automobiles 
for personal use, and household 
and family expenses are not proper 
deductions under this title. 

Taxes exempt include any tax 
going toward the actual support of 
general government; consequently 
local benefit taxes—for paving, 
sewers and similar objects—are not 
deductable. Interest deductable 
is all such paid during the year 
on the taxpayer's indebtedness. 

Debts allowable as a deduction 
are those actually proved to be 
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worthless and actually charged off 
as such, and must be of a business 
nature, not personal or accommoda- 
tion loans. 

Depreciation must be only a 
reasonable allowance for wear and 
tear on property actually used in 
business. Depreciation on the home 
or on an automobile used for 
pleasure is not to be allowed. 

The depletion deductable in the 
case of natural resources owned 
by individuals and being exhausted 
through workings is such a yearly 
charge as will restore to the owner 
the actual capital originally in- 
vested in said natural resources, 
upon its exhaustion. 

The law is specific in the matter 
of personal exemption, yet this 
phase of the act has given rise to 
much confusion. In fixing the 
normal tax—not the sur-tax—the 
law allows an exemption, from the 
net income as ascertained, of the 
sum of $3,000, plus an additional 
$1,000 to a married man whose 
wife is living with him, and also 
to the responsible heads of families. 

There is no change from the 
original law in this respect, except 
that the exemption is extended to 
the responsible heads of families 
and to non-resident aliens who 
make the annual return with a full 
disclosure of income derived in the 
United States. 

For the purpose of assessing the 
tax the law prescribes that every 
individual in the United States 
with a net income of $3.000 must, 
before March 1 of each year, 
make a report of his income for 
the preceding calendar year, 
whether or not exemption up to 
$4,000 is claimed. The fact that a 
person is not liable to a tax is not 
evidence that a return is unneces- 
sary, as many have discovered to 
their sorrow in the past. 

Thus, a married man with a 
$3,200 net income must file a 
return or be subject to the penalty 
of the law—a fine of from $20 to 
$1,000. Uncle Sam does not know 
whether you are married or single, 


to another $1,000 


exemption, unless you make actual 
disclosure of your status. Partner- 
ships are not subject to a tax, but 
members come under the law, of 
course, as individuals, and their 
income from a partnership is 
returned as individual income. 

Executing and filing of a return 
on the blanks provided by the 
treasury department is strictly 
the duty of the individual liable to 
the law. No revenue officer will 
seek out the taxpayer and obtain 
the report from him; the excuse 
that he was not provided with the 
proper blank is no excuse, for with 
350,000 income tax reports to file, 
check and assess in less than 60 
days, Uncle Sam can wait on no 
one man’s convenience. 

Probably the most complex fea- 
ture of the law, and certainly the 
one that has caused the greatest 
misunderstanding among tax- 
payers, is the ‘ withholding-at-the- 
source provision. This, briefly, is 
the section which provides that in 
certain contingencies the normal 
tax due shall be withheld from the 
recipient of the income by the 
payer, and paid by the latter direct 
to the government. 

There are two general classes of 
income tax subject to these provi- 
sions: first, bond interest and for- 
eign dividends; second, payments 
to an individual of rents, interest, 
salaries, and other fixed or deter- 
minable annual income. 

It will be evident that when the 





normal tax is paid at the source, 
such withholding satisfies the 
normal-tax liability of this par- 
ticular item, and that it is not again 
subject to the tax. Credit may be 
taken for tax paid income just as 
for dividends on which the tax is 
prepaid. 

The difference to the individual 
is that were he to have due from 
the same corporation a $100 divi- 
dend and a $100 interest coupon, 
he would receive in the former 
instance the full $100, and in the 
latter only $08, the 2 per cent tax 
being actually deducted therefrom. 

While the income from all cor- 
poration bonds and mortgages is 
subject to the withholding feature 
of the law, the actual liability to 
taxation of income therefrom is 
based upon the total tax liability of 
the recipient of the income. It 
will be seen that if the person in 
receipt of bond interest is, either 
because of the size of his total 
income or because his allowable 
deductions bring him under the 
mark, not subject to the normal 
tax, his bond interest is not taxable 
and should not be withheld on. 

To allow such an_ individual 
exemption, the department has 
issued certificates which must ac- 
company all interest coupons and 
foreign dividend items sent forward 
for cashing at any point in the 
country. Thus, a person receiving 
such certificates may either claim 
exemption and receive from the 
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in paragraph C of the Federal Income Tax Law of October 3, 1913 (my total exemption under 
said paragraph being @..4600+00.. 
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issuing company the full amount of 
interest due on the coupon without 
deduction, or file no claim and 
accept the balance when the tax 
has been deducted. Banks cashing 
coupons are safe in crediting 
customers with the full face value in 
the former case, but not in the latter. 
However, it is here that the so- 
called tax-free bond enters into the 
proceedings. As is generally known 
a large number of corporations in 
issuing their bonds insert therein a 
provision that the income there- 
from shall be free from having the 
normal tax withheld from the owner 
of the bond. They accordingly 
agree to assume and pay any such 
tax for which the owner 
of the bond may become , 
liable under the law. a 
Consequently, if the 


thereof made to the district in 
which the bank is situated. These 
reports are to be made monthly by 
the bank, showing in detail the 
amount of tax withheld and the 
name and address of the person 
from whom it is withheld. At the 
end of the calendar year an annual 
return must be filed—a resume of 
all monthly returns of the preced- 
ing twelve months. Upon this 
return an assessment will be levied, 
which in due time will be paid by 
the reporting bank. 

A fact to be strictly observed is 
that banks undertaking the collec- 
tion of such foreign items are 
required by law, under penalty of 
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owner of the bond wishes 
to avail himself of a tax- 
free clause which it may 
possess he can do so by 
using a certificate in 
which he does not claim 
tax exemption. It will 
then follow that as he has U. 
confessed liability for the 

tax and as the corporation has 
agreed in its bond to assume said 
liability, the issuing corporation 
will remit the full amount of the 
interest due the owner, and itself 
set aside and pay in due time the 
tax assessed thereon. 

Furthermore, as the government 
is not concerned as to who pays the 
tax due on any item of income, and 
as the tax due in the foregoing case 
is duly paid as required by law, the 
individual in receipt of the interest 
may report the same as tax paid 
income and take credit therefor. 

Bankers collecting foreign items 
of income, such as dividends and 
interest, are themselves required 
to deduct the tax therefrom, and 
pay it to the government. In such 
instances, as in the case of domes- 
tic bonds, the owner may claim his 
right of exemption by filling out 
the proper certificate. 

When he does not do so, the tax 
must be deducted and a report 
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this regard. Of course, however 
as in other cases, the individual 
subject of such withholding is 
entitled to claim his legal exemp- 
tion. In the absence of such a 
claim, filed on the proper certifi- 
cate, the employer or other payer 
of income subject to this section 
must deduct the tax from such 
salary or income paid. 

Employers have in many in- 
stances neglected to follow this 
provision of the law, leaving in the 
hands of their individual employ- 
ees the matter of filing the proper 
reports. This cannot legally be 
done, and if persisted in will cer- 
tainly result in the imposition of 
the heavy penalties pre- 
scribed for such cases by 
the federal statutes. 

In addition to an indi- 
vidual’s $3,000 or $4,000 
































exemption he may be 
entitled to further deduc- 
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heavy fines, to obtain for that pur- 
pose a license from the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, and to 
subject themselves to such rules 
and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the department. 

The other division of the “with- 
holding-at-the-source’ section of 
the law is that which provides for 
the deduction of the normal tax by 
the payer of income, except divi- 
dends paid by corporations to in- 
dividuals when said income exceeds 
$3,000 for the taxable year. Briefly, 
the law requires an employer pay- 
ing salaries, or a tenant paying 
rent in excess of $3,000 per year, 
to deduct 2 per cent therefrom, to 
report this deduction to his inter- 
nal revenue office, and to pay the 
assessment thereon in due time. 

This feature of the law is 
absolutely mandatory, and no 
arrangement can be made or per- 
mission given to relieve the payer 
of such income from his duty in 
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tions from his gross in- 
come, such as _ interest 
and taxes paid, and he 
may avail himself of these 
further credits by filing 
with either the with- 
holder or the collector of the 
district a list showing his actual 
tax liability. If he finds there has 
been an over-withholding of the 
tax, a claim for abatement of the 
excess amount withheld will receive 
the department's consideration if 
filed on the proper blanks. 

It will be well to observe here 
that while the act of September 8 
raised the normal tax rate from 1 
per cent to 2 per cent, it specifically 
stated that for the year 1916 the 
amount of tax to be withheld at 
the source would be, because of 
the division of the year by the two 
laws, figured at the old rate of 1 
per cent. This, of course, will leave 
the additional 1 per cent to be 
accounted for by the individual 
subject to the tax, and this 1 per 
cent will be assessed against him 
from the individual income tax 
return which he must file. 

There is no need to go into the 
rules governing the time limit and 
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place for filing returns; bankers are 
generally familiar with them. Taxes 
are due and payable on or before 
June 15. The old law read “until 
July 1, but for fiscal reasons the 
new law changes the time. Nat- 
urally, taxes unpaid after this due 
date are subject to the penalties 
prescribed for such violation. 

The question is frequently raised 
as to the general desirability of 
an income tax law and as to the 
permanency of the present law 
based on certain political or eco- 
nomic contingencies. The govern- 
ment raised in an equitable and 
unburdensome way $40,000,000 in 
1914. and about $65,000,000 in 
1915 from individual income taxes. 
The expenses of collecting the tax 
were but a fraction of 1 per cent, 
and the sources from which it was 
raised were those best able to bear 
such an assessment. 

It has become a generally accept- 
ed rule among economists that 





taxes for the support of the general 
government should be levied in 
proportion to the taxpayers’ abil- 
ity to pay. Governments through- 
out the civilized world are acting 
upon this principle, and income 
taxes are levied at the present time 
in all progressive countries. 

The law must be accepted as a 
definitely adopted and _ proven 
plan of governmental economics, 
and the United States, instead of 
abandoning this sound and emi- 
nently just svstem of taxation, will, 
as time goes on resort to it more 
and more for the raising of revenue 
necessary for its needs. 

The Federal Income Tax Law is 
constructed and administered as 
simply and efficiently as such a 
complex piece of legislation could 
well be under the circumstances; 
yet to the popular mind it presents 
many problems of interpretation. 
It is in oiling the wheels of admin- 
istration, in giving the individual 
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taxpayer the help he must have to 
file his returns correctly, that the 
banks of the country can perform a 
great service to the government, 
to their customers, and, through 
the indirect benefits that real ser- 
vice brings, to themselves. 

Many banks have printed com- 
prehensive digests of the old law, 
and many have _ systematically 
helped their depositors and stock- 
holders in making out and filing 
income tax returns—yet there is 
still much to be desired. The 
banker who thoroughly familiarizes 
himself with the provisions of the 
new law, does all he can to see that 
they are carried out, and adver- 
tises his willingness to give this 
service where it is needed, not only 
is building a firm foundation of 
good-will among his clients, but is 
materially aiding the operation of 
a law that has become a perma- 
nent and integral part of our 
government financial system. 







“Hello! Is this Mr. Busyman, president of the 
bank? Well, this is I. Doolittle speaking, and I want 
to stop payment on a check.” 

The banker, who had been disturbed in the midst 
of an important conference, frowned, but in a pleasant 
voice referred Mr. Doolittle to the proper department. 

In this manner, perhaps a score of times in one day, 
employees, if not presidents, of banks are interrupted 
while transacting important business to answer 
questions or give advice that necessarily comes under 
the business of another department. 

Perhaps the telephone buzzer breaks a thread of 
thought or intrudes on an interview of vital conse- 
quence. This makes no difference to the customer on 
the other end of the line, however. He doesn't always 
know which department to ask for. 

The First National Bank of San Francisco has 
evolved a plan calculated to solve the problem of the 
telephone. Realizing that the average layman has 
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little idea of whom to call for certain information, 
officers of this bank have distributed among their 
patrons booklets containing the necessary advice. 

The leaflet is headed “Telephone Service,’ and 
contains a list of the most common inquiries and the 
names of the departments to which they should be 
referred. The list follows: 


Stop payment. ____..___-__-- Paying Teller. 

To find if check has been paid. Auditor. 
Regarding your account ____-Auditor. 

Drafts drawn on you _.-Collection desk. 
Bills of lading _ - __...-Collection desk. 
Noted for collection. _ ._____- Collection desk. 
Returned checks__________~-Collection desk. 
Domestic or foreign exc hange. Exchange desk. 
Money orders, letters of credit Exchange desk. 
Interest bearing accounts. _ __- First Federal Trust Co. 
Safe deposit boxes.___.____._Safe deposit vaults. 








Mixing Thrift With the Three 


4,45( Pupils in Spokane’s Schools Have 
Saved $17,000 Through a Bank Campaign 


N THE school system of 

Spokane, Wash., there is one 
text book not prescribed by the 
board of education, nor paid for 
by the city, nor purchased by the 
pupil. Yet it is very generally 
used, and is teaching the children of 
the community one of life’s greatest 
lessons—thrift. Yes, the first guess 
was right; it is the bank book. 

One morning each week, when 
little Susie Jones starts down the 
street for school with her pigtails 
bobbing and her stiffly starched 
skirts waving, she carries in the 
same strap with her “ ‘rithmetic 
and g ography” a bank pass book, 
and in one moist palm she clutches 
tightly two dimes, a quarter, or, 
maybe, a half dollar. 

For fifteen years the pupils of 
Spokane have been saving, not as 
individual inhabitants of the city, 
but systematically, as school child- 
ren, under a carefully planned 
thrift campaign carried out by 
active co-operation be- : 
tween teachers, principals 
and the bank. 

In 1901 the officers of 
the Spokane & Eastern 
Trust Company con- 
ceived the idea of a 
city-wide savings cam- 
paign among the school 
children. Such systems 
were not common then; 


in days when financial advertising 
and organized solicitation of ac- 
counts were yet young the bank 
was a pioneer in its district in that 
kind of work. 

Officers of the Spokane & East- 
ern figured, logically, that the way 
to get boys and girls to save when 
they grow up is to start them 
saving when they are in the forma- 
tive stage of development. 

Co-operation of the school heads 
was not hard to obtain; the banks’ 
selling argument was unanswer- 
able, for no one could contest the 
fact that thrift among the young 
is a thing to be encouraged. 

It has, of course, been absolutely 
necessary to obtain and keep the 
active interest of the teachers in 
effecting a workable plan, for upon 
them hinged almost entirely the 
success of the campaign. But dur- 
ing the fifteen years that the sys- 
tem has been in operation teachers 
have shown themselves the chief 
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aids of the bank, and have taken 
every opportunity to urge the 
boys and girls to save the dimes 
that, in most instances, come so 
hard and spend so easily. 

Figures show better than any 
words what has been the result 
of the plan. Since the system 
was established the bank has 
received from this source total 
deposits of $709,781.84. It now 
has in this department savings 
accounts amounting to $17,509.71, 
deposited by 4,457 pupils. 

As there are 36 schools in 
Spokane, these figures show that 
an average of 124 pupils are saving 
regularly in each school, and that 
the deposits average nearly $4 a 
pupil. The above photograph 
shows children of the Whittier 
school, one of the largest in the 
city, leaving their weekly savings 
with the teacher. 

The Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Company draws no_ distinction 
between its youthful 
patrons and grown-ups, 
in the handling of their 
accounts. Each pupil is 
made a regular depositor, 
with pass book, separate 
page in the bank ledger, 
and all the rules, regula- 
tions and privileges that 
go with them. 

Each week the teacher 
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makes out a report of the money 
received, keeping a carbon copy 
of the report for her own reference, 
and handing the original, with the 
cash deposits, to the principal, 
who sends it to the bank. 

“It is an exceedingly flattering 
commentary on the interest shown 
by the teachers in the savings 
work, says W. T. Triplett, secre- 
tary of the Spokane & Eastern 
Trust Company, “that, while there 
are scores of teachers receiving the 
money, we have had almost no 
trouble through carelessness on 
their part. 

“While we do not look upon the 
school savings system as a profit- 
able enterprise in a_ strictly 
monetary sense, since the cost of 
blanks and bookkeeping is large, 
yet there is no branch of our busi- 
ness in which we take more pride. 


Stockholders Who Pay 


N HOW many cases does the 
ordinary, garden variety of 
bank stockholder regard himself as 
an employee of the institution in 
which he is interested? In other 
words, how many small stock- 
holders consider it their solemn 
duty to go out systematically 
after new business for their bank? 
Of course every such man, 
whether or not his business brings 
him often into personal contact 
with the bank, will be a booster 
when the occasion presents itself; 
he will pull a big account that way 
if an accidental talk with the pros- 
pect will do it. But the Citizens 
State Bank of Jewell found before 
it was out of swaddling clothes 
that the proportion of small stock- 
holders who were passive instead 
of active workers was too large. 
Probably our problem differed 
in many respects from that of 
other banks, yet it undoubtedly 
had much in common with others. 
Our exprience has led to the 





Looking at it from a broad and 
humanitarian standpoint, we be- 
lieve we are doing a wise and useful 
service to the country in fostering a 
spirit of saving among the pupils.” 

Naturally, with the large opera- 
ting expense involved in handling 
so many small accounts, direct 
money profit to the bank is impos- 
sible, yet the Spokane & Eastern 
Trust Company is accomplishing 
three distinct and _ worth-while 
ends through the system. 

In the first place, as Mr. Trip- 
lett, says, it is teaching the pupils 
habits of thrift that should be 
lasting. Their savings, while not 
large at the school age, will natu- 
rally increase as they grow older. 

In the second place, the school 
Savings system gives the pupil a 
good idea of the rudiments of 
banking—how money is deposited, 


By G. W. McCLUNG 


Cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Jewell, Kan 





























conclusion that many banks are 
overlooking a mighty good chance 
for organized salsmanship by their 
failure to bring home to the 
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how entries are made in the pass 
book, and what becomes of the 
dimes and quarters after they reach 


the bank. This lays the founda- 
tion for a general knowledge that 
many banks are paying large sums 
annually to teach the public. 

Last—the bank is building good- 
will of inestimable value among 
the people of Spokane. To the 
boys and girls this institution 
will always be the “mother bank” 
in which they made their first little 
savings. As the business men and 
housewives of tomorrow they will 
remember that. 

Further than this, it is likely that 
of the school accounts opened in 
past years, a large proportion have 
been continued, with larger balances 
and larger deposits, in the regular 
savings department of the bank. 


Their Way 


smaller stockholders the possibili- 
ties of this field. 

Everyone must admit that a 
body of stockholders who work 
consistently for increased deposits 
and the widest possible use of 
banking facilities is one of the best 
assets a bank can have. The 
stockholder is likely to be a person 
of influence in his own sphere, and 
his selling power is increased in 
proportion to this influence. 

We found, however, that our 
farmer-stockholders, though will- 
ing, did not seem to know just how 
to tackle the proposition, and it 
was up to the bank to show them. 
But perhaps I had better relate 
our experience briefly. 

When our president, William A. 
Matson, first broached the subject 
of organizing a bank in Jewell, 
the scoffers were not a few. There 
already was one bank in town, with 
strong financial backing, and a 
directorate of men prominent in 
local affairs. Some with whom he 





talked not only tried to dissuade him, but produced 
their mallets and knocked the scheme. 

But the bank was opened, in 1904, and its growth 
since then has proved that there was room in town 
for two such institutions to flourish. Systematic 
advertising was one of the things that put the estab- 
lishment on its feet at the start. Every week since it 
opened its doors we have purchased the upper left- 
hand quarter of the front page of our local paper, 
running in that space advertisements of an educational 
nature, changed each week. 

Mr. Matson simply took the banking business to 
pieces and showed the people what made the wheels 
go round. They were told the advantage of a bank 
account, and especially of an account in the Citizens 
State Bank. They were advertisements with a punch, 
and our writers tried to make them newsy and inter- 
esting to the layman. 

Well, expansion came rapidly, and when the bank 
was hardly a full-grown child—only six years old— 
the capital was increased from $25,000 to $50,000 and 
the stock distributed among influential farmers. We 
figured that in this way we could reach every corner 
of the county, and we did. 

Then came the problem of getting the most out of 
this acquisition. New business came in, but not with 
the impetus hoped for. It was obvious that some- 
thing was lacking. We knew the stockholders were 
working hard, so we decided that lack of results was 
due to lack of knowledge and organized effort. 

It was then that Mr. Matson conceived the idea 
of issuing a monthly house organ solely for the benefit 
of stockholders, and so ‘‘Our Booster’? was born. It 
was only a four-page leaflet, but it contained many 
brass-tack suggestions as to how to get new business. 
Perhaps the aims and policies of ‘‘Our Booster’ can 
be best summed up by quoting the announcement in 
the first issue. 

“We are going to try to make it all the name im- 
plies. We are going to send it to the stockholders, 
hoping that it will boost business, draw deposits, 
increase insurance, overcome overdrafting, and help 
the stockholders to help us make this a bigger and 
better bank. 

“It will be hard to locate our political faith. Weare 
going to make the paper Progressive for business and 
a Standpatter to hold it, and in serving the interests 
of the common people the paper is going to be Demo- 
cratic. We promise to make every issue a live one, 
filled with short, newsy paragraphs and interesting lit- 
tle stories that may suggest ways of bringing the 
bank new business. We will make it a clearing house 
of your ideas and views on how to make us grow.’ 

“Our Booster’ has tried to live up to this standard. 
It has printed every month a practical message from 
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| their windows. 


| memos and other writing which must be typed | 
| 
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| Because of Corona’s portability, several men can use 
| 


| carried from desk to desk in one hand. 
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| ment to its stationary typewriting equipment. 
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Bank 


‘Service— 


demands that tellers and 
bookkeepers must watch 


Customers can’t wait while 


are being dictated to a stationary machine 
somewhere in the bank. 


CORONA | 


The Personal Writing Machine 


enables the service department of your bank to do 
its typing without neglect of its principal duties. 


the same machine, as it weighs but 6 lbs. and can be 


Anyone who can write can quickly learn to coronatype. 
Corona deserves the consideration of every bank as a supple- 


Corona costs $50 | 
with Carrying Case 


The portability feature is as valuable to bank examiners and 
to branch bank work as in the office. 


Write us for booklet B1 and information as to banks, trust 
companies and other large institutions now using Corona 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
GROTON, N. Y. 


Agencies in principal cities 
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7. e e 
You want—convenience, accuracy and speed in 
your Posting Machine Ledger. 


You get—this desirable combination in the 


Adjusto Tray Binder 
Rapid-Fire Ledger 


Posting Machine Equipment 










Instant access 
to any account 
without leafing 


Designed 
especially for 
use with the 


Burroughs 
Lef t-hand Bookkeeping 
Index System Machine 






Illustration 
shows 
Regulation 
Tray Binder 
and Stand 
used in con- 
nection with 
Burroughs 
Posting 
Machine. 


For sitting po- 
sition Posting 
and Billing 
Machines, we 
furnish short 
stands of the 
proper height. 


THE ADJUSTO TRAY BINDER 


Meets demands of users of the Machine Bookkeeping System. 
Built thruout of steel—sanitary—strong—durable. 
Capacity for 2,000 accounts. 
Operates with crank key like a ledger binder. 
Locks securely on one sheet, 100, 1,000, or more. 
Keeps sheets in perfect alignment. 
Special provision for offsetting sheets. 
Adjustable to fit sheets of any size or punching. 
Mounted on wheel truck for convenience. 
Mechanically perfect—built for service. 
Sold with our guarantee of absolute satisfaction to the user. 
Price remarkably low compared with ledger binders of equal 
capacity. 
WE FURNISH COMPLETE SYSTEMS 
Bank and Commercial Accounting Supplies, Posting Machine 
Ledger Sheets and Statements to use with any make of machine. 


Send for Booklet “B”’’ and full information 


[eFEBuRE [EDGER GxPANy 


Manufacturers and Specialists in Posting Machine Equipment 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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the president, it has given helpful information on the 
handling and insuring of crops, it has overlooked no 
chance to stick the harpoon into the overdrafting 
evil, it has offered small prizes for new accounts and 
new insurance written. 

Results became apparent at once. The stockholders 
welcomed the booklet, and soon it became a sort of 
pocket manual to them. Although all results were 
not due to the magazine, of course, it is a significant 
fact that since the campaign of instruction began 
eight years ago deposits have increased from $160,000 
to $260,000, overdrafts have been given a black eye, 
and the insurance agency conducted by the bank has 
become the largest in the county. 

Furthermore, through the efforts of these small 
stockholders, the bank's acquaintanceship has come 
to cover the entire county and portions of adjoining 
counties. The business of the other bank has been 
benefitted rather than injured, for the business we 
got was mostly new business, and there was room for 
growth for all. 

When the Citizens State Bank absorbed an insur- 
ance agency and undertook that line of work, it wrote 
only fire, hail and tornado insurance, but since then 
we have included life and automobile protection. 
And in this department the efforts of our stock- 
holders have proved invaluable. 

Results in this line are especially gratifying in the 
rural districts. Farmers, although living farther apart 
than their brothers in the city, are more prone to 
discuss such topics as insurance among themselves. 
As a result, our farmer-stockholders generally know 
when a farmer is considering taking out insurance, 
and immediately one of them tries to sell him ours. 

As time goes on the feeling of comradeship, or one 
might say partnership, between the officers and stock- 
holders is being strengthened. The annual meeting, 
formerly a cold, stiff affair at which the officers were 
elected, is now a gala event. Friends of the bank are 
invited to a big banquet and there meet with the 
stockholders and officers, and the relations of all con- 
cerned cemented more closely than ever. 

‘“‘Our Booster’? which was in a measure responsible 
for bringing about this relationship between customer, 
stockholder and officer, is now being sent to them all 
each month. Seven hundred copies are mailed out, 
and the contents now deal with matters of interest 
to patrons as well as to stockholders. It will continue 
to be published as long as the personnel of the bank 
remains the same. This because, as one of the stock- 
holders remarked: ‘‘It helped us help ourselves and 
made us a host of friends.”’ 

It seems a logical conclusion that many other banks 
could accomplish the same results by a similar experi- 
ment in co-operation. 
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Craddick Suggests: — That before your Officers 
make a single plan or spend a single penny for 1917 
Advertising for your Bank, you write and ask him to 
submit plans, specifications and cost estimate for handling 
your next year’s publicity—the CRADDICK SERVICE way. 


What CRADDICK SERVICE Means 


It means the originating and furnishing of advertising 
matter for your Bank, after careful consideration of your 
location, competition, ability to serve, and equipment for 








service. 
It means— | 
Newspaper Ads. Mail List Plans 
Printers’ Instructions Announcements ” | 
‘hen in sc > iti Border Designs New Building Advertising Plans 
> 
When in school | learned addition, Trade Mark Cuts New Bank Advertising Plans 
And I learned subtraction, too; Signature Cuts Advertising Official Changes 
f >s > 5 News Letter Service Advertising Capital Increases 
And learned a lot of other stuff Business and Crop Reports Stockholder Co-operation 
That's helped me out, tis true. Lobby Cards Employee Co-operation 
“¥ Derie ; Illustrated Letters Special Event Advertising | 
~ 
But ti eee and learning Letters to Classified Lists Corn Contest Plans | 
all to mitigate e pain Savings Plans Community Development 
Fail t tigate the p g y Develop 
Of that phone call from the banker: Savings Clubs (original) Farmers Specials 
ose . or. ge Dormant Account Advertising Booklets 
Bill, you re overdrawn again. Movie Slides Folders 
3 Inserts Advisory Service | 
| 
I I studied pl: : Write and tell “CRADDICK” about your Bank, your Territory, your Com- | 
ong | studied plane geometry petition and your Aspirations for 1917 Publicity. We will send you by mail 
In college, and I know full information regarding the service best suited to your requirements with 
_ ' client references in your section. 
Some algebra and calculus— ; 


My brow is high not low. 
But professors never told me H. B. CRADDICK | 


Of this melancholy strain Advertising Manager for Three Hundred Banks 


That my banker always warbles: | 1003-6 First Nat'l Soo-Line Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. | 
“Bill you're overdrawn again.” 























Your 1917 needs must 
soon be filled. May 
we send you a copy 


of this 1917 catalog? moe 


— 








And the cabaret is fine, — : ee 
Who am I to spoil a party? STEEL 
Then a check I quickly scribble, 
(Surely I can stand the strain), 
But tomorrow brings the tidings: 
EB 8-Drawer ROM the check file illustrated 
When I die and face St. Peter Check File h d 
age ere down to small bond boxes 
At the shining Golden Gate, No. 5062 : 
With my sins, and make me wait deposit shelving, from steel desks 
Till he hands me out my statement, - ; 
Then again he'll make it plain to waste baskets—every bank furni- 
aa : se ture need is definitely answered 
Bill, you're overdrawn again. 
The only use a bank is to some men is to keep them 
On hearing a banker describe an “undesirable 
account’ in detail, don’t you wonder how he happened 
to get a peek at your bank book? 
college student's. bank account. 
There are banks that keep the brass sign on the 
door polished and.-call that advertising. 


When the lights are burning brightly, IUILULUIUAUUUULUAULAUGALLUULULLLLLUU | HULUUUOULULUOLUUUUUUUUUULULUUAEUUULUL TT I 

“Waiter, crack a quart of wine!” 
for Banks 
“Bill you're overdrawn again.” 
He will balance all my virtues from bankers note-cases to safety 
As he sings the banker's anthem: 
in our new catalog. 
posted as to the exact date of legal holidays. 
The nearest approach to perpetual motion is a 


The VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 


Metallic Furniture Department 


2675 East 79th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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racy in its book- a 
keeping, and 
to give its cus- 
tomers more sat- 
isfactory statements, 
The Northwestern 
National Bank, of 
Portland, Oregon, 
first substituted the 
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This Bank Tried Compression 
Binders — Now It Uses Tray Binders 
weelmiace AP \ Deluxe, 




































Burroughs Posting 


binders with 


Tray Binders 


Why? Because they found 
that the De Luxe Tray Bind- 


er increased the machine 














Lock 


Machines for pen- 
and-ink methods 
—then replaced 
the old-style 
compression lock 


De Luxe 


operator's speed 10 to 20°% over 
what is possible with the compres- 
sion lock binder or vertical file 


The De Luxe Tray Binder pre- 
vents the troublesome binding of 
the leaves against each other at the 
bottom of the binder: and the “up- 
setting” of the leaves in the right- 
hand tray makes the selection of 
accounts a one-hand, semi-auto- 
matic operation, leaving the other 
hand free to operate the machine 
or posting medium. 


Our Bulletin XI gives ten good 
reasons why you should use De 
Luxe Tray Binders. Ask for it. 


Sold by all large Stationers and 
Bank Supply Houses 


Wilson-Jones 
Loose Leaf Co. 


MAKERS of 
DE LUXE and JONES LINES 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 
and SYSTEMS 


Chicago and New York 
5 \ 
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A Bank for Home Builders 


Necessity has long been the mother, father and 
grandparent of invention. Housing the residents of 
a city might well be classified and filed away under the 
caption ‘Necessity.’ Especially is this true in the 
northern states where the mercury each winter drops 
below the zero mark. 

Prosperity forced an acute housing problem on 
Detroit, Michigan, and through sheer necessity, lead- 
ing business men of the city resorted to invention to 
solve the problem of creating dwellings for the thou- 
sands of artisans and tradesmen who flocked to the 
City of the Straits from every corner of the country. 
The scarcity of homes made itself felt in Detroit two 
years ago, immediately after the first wave of the 
present era of prosperity swept over the country. 
Building companies were unable to keep pace with the 
demands for houses, although whole sections of vacant 
land were building up as though by magic. 

Many plans calculated to solve the problem were 
advanced but all fizzled out. Then members of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce and the Real Estate 
Board took the situation in hand and from their ideas 
emerged a plan which is expected to alleviate the 
situation. 

This plan took concrete form Monday, December 4, 
when the Society for Savings made its debut to the 
public. It is being run on a co-operative basis and 
through it wage earners are able to borrow funds 
enough to build a home, while they may also make 
deposits. 

Shortly after ‘t opened its doors several men and 
women opened accounts, while one man made applica- 
tion for a loan before the association was two hours 
old. He applied for $2,200 to apply on a bungalow to 
cost $3,800. He submitted his plans and specifications 
as well as references, according to the requirements 
of the society. If, upon investigation, these prove 
satisfactory the loan will be advanced. 

All profits accruing from the operation of the asso- 
ciation will be apportioned among the depositors and 
the borrowers. This is made possible by the fact 
that the directors, all men of. vast experience, have 
given their services without remuneration. 

Loans are to be made at 6 per cent interest while 
from 3 to 4 per cent will be paid on deposits, accounts 
showing $50 or over drawing the maximum. The 
association is capitalized at $500,000. This amount 
can be increased when the deposits equal it. Deposit 
subscriptions totaling $70,000 were subscribed by 
public spirited citizens and these were called in imme- 
diately after the association got under way. 

All of the directors and officers were present at the 
opening to welcome depositors and borrowers. From 
the very start the indications were that the capacity 
of the association in meeting the demand for building 
loans would be taxed to the limit. 
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Steel Work Tables 
Better Than a 












Thrown in the Discard 
because it wasnt Steel 





SS file 


HL Tables 


the Racket 


FRAME~— All Steel-enameled Black, Green or Maroon. 
LEGS — Square, Tapered, Mission Style. 

TOPS — Oak or Birch Mahogany, Vitrolite or Marble. 
PRICE —Very Low Price and No Upkeep Expense. 
Free Catalog also describes Typewriter Cabinets, Desk 
Stools, Stands, Chairs, etc. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO., 1013 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio 











The Kirtley 
Visible Account Ledger 





























S/T especially adapted to the 
[- SS =F _~«~Postinc Macu ine for 
| SPEED 
| ACCURACY | 
H : CONVENIENCE — 
4 : ECONOMY | 
a se fi The only ‘Direct Route”’ | 


System on the Market 
No Written Index 
Eliminated by the Kirtley system. The customer’s name is written once—on 
the ledger sheet itself. The Kirtley subdivisions on the margin enable you to 
go direct to any account. 


Each Account Visibly Indexed 
The cutaway portion of each sheet carries two, three or four letter alphabetical 
combinations exposed in groups of fifteen or less. Alphabetical indexing is 
the simplest and quickest method known. 

Grouping Accounts 
The only system that provides for grouping all accounts of the same surname 
and have each one visible. In cases where common names run heavy special | 

| indexes are furnished. | 

Unlimited Expansion 


Fits any size of bank and expands with increase in business without destroying 
the visible feature. 
Write for detailed information 


HAMMOND PRINTING CO. | 
| 


| Manufacturers of Posting Machine Supplies Fremont, Nebraska 
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Fifteen Years of Unrivalled Lendauhie | 


Is the Record of Kalamazoo Devices and Systems 


Every possible banking requirement is efficiently met by one or 
more of these practical Kalamazoo Devices or Systems. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF DEVICES represent the type 
of equipment that will round out and perfect the system of any 
banking institution, large or small. Our line of devices is the 
most complete on the market, extending from heavy and light 
weight current and transfer binders down to special binders 
for filing reports, magazines and private record work. 


A 


We also manufacture all types of indexes, and carry in 
stock ruled and printed forms especially for Bank 
use. We are accredited producers of the Highest 
Grade Ruled and Printed Forms in the World. 


KALAMAZOO ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS are 
made to fit the business and are the accumulated ex- 
perience of many experts. They do not represent 
the hobby of one man and are not developed 
to create the saie of any particular device. 
Our devices are developed to meet the re- 
quirements of the system. This policy has 

resulted in a device for every possible 
requirement. 


STYLE “C” 
SYSTEM. 
Style “"C™ System 


has been unanimously 






















conceded by the ma- 
chine menutacturere oo Kalamazoo Portable Transfer File 
the practical system for use 
with all types of bookkeeping 
machines. This System differs 
from all others in principle and 
adaptability and will successfully 
accomplish the results required. This SERVICE 
System represents years of study and ex- Our sales organization is 
‘ 5 
equipped to render a service 
with each installation of 
Kalamazoo Devices or 
Systems that cannot be 
surpassed and insures 
satisfaction, as well 
as a successful 


installation. 


perience by experts experienced in loose 
leaf development and banking requirements. 
This Company stands behind each installa- 
tion of this System and through its service policy 
keeps in constant touch with each installation, 
insuring complete satisfaction. 


KALAMAZOO PORTABLE TRANSFER 
FILE for use in filing Previously Headed Statements. 
This file saves time and worry. 

In addition to being portable, this file offers the same 
exclusive advantages as the Style “C*’ System device- 


Kalamazoo Current Binder 






















Practically unlimited expansion, 

Instantaneous location of sheets, 

Absolute freedom in handling, 

Rapid and positive offsetting where desired, 

Perfect alignment, and 

Absolute security of sheets. 
FOR HEAVY RECORD WORK—THE KALAMAZOO BINDER. 
This Current Binder permits expansion from one to one thousand sheets; 
has no metal parts or projections of any kind; opens absolutely flat. The rapid 
opening device opens or closes the binder like a flash, without the use of a key. 


THE KALAMAZOO GENERAL UTILITY AND TRANSFER BINDER. 


Differs from the Kalamazoo Current Binder only in that it does not have the automatic 


back. Is frequently used for current purposes, where the character of the work does not \ 


warrant the expenditure for the current binder. 


FOR LIGHT RECORD WORK—THE KALAMAZET BINDER. This is a prac- 
tical binder for every kind of light work, quickly opens and closes, has the automatic, adjustable 
back. Much used for filing of daily balance, proof sheets and check and deposit journal sheets. 


Sales Offices Everywhere 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








Kalamazet Binder 
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r must have been a far-seeing group of 
men who gathered in the back room of 
Selah Treat’s Coffee House one winter’s 
evening in 1825. For, as they lingered over the 
steaming cups of golden brown coffee—coffee 
that only Selah Treat knew how to brew, they 
laid the keel of a banking institution that has 
survived treacherous financial shoals and panics’ 
perils for almost a century. 

These men sitting in the little New England 
coffee house knew well the seas on which they 
were about to embark. This is proved by the 
fact that after ninety-one years, the Connecticut 
River Banking Company is one of the staunchest 
banks in the United States. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, this bank is looked 
on as a civic institution and through its dignified 
portals one can see entering 











accepted by the officials, careful investigation 
and due deliberation have shown the changes 
advocated to possess merit. 


The Old Problem of Overtime 


Several years ago it became apparent to the 
management of this Hartford bank that the 
bookkeeping burdens resulting from increasing 
business were necessitating too many hours of 
night work. So it was that F. F. Fisher, assist- 
ant cashier, set about to discover the under- 
lying cause for so much overtime, and a possible 
remedy that would be effective and permanent. 

This investigation brought out many things. 
Among other things it showed clearly that 
eleven pages of active Boston ledger accounts 
were too many to expect a 





citizens from every walk of 


bookkeeper to keep posted to 





life—from the highest to the 
most humble of depositors. 


Conservatism Plus Progress 


Conservative progressive- 
ness, if you please, will best 
describe why the Connecticut 
River Banking Company has 
endured through all these 
years. To conservative judg- 
ment, typical of New England, 
has been added a willingness 
to adopt improved methods 
of handling various banking 
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date and in balance. 

With new accounts con- 
stantly being opened, if the 
use of Boston ledgers was to 
continue, more pages would 
have to be added to each 
bookkeeper’s ledger. This 
addition would only aggravate 
existing conditions rather 
than remedy them. It would 
only increase the bookkeeper’s 
load, already too heavy, and 
the hours of overtime would 
in no way be lessened. 











problems. But before these 
improved ways have been 





Connecticut River Bank Building 


The pass book problem was 
another disadvantage the 
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ledgers now call off the balances 








to the operators who posted the 
statements. These ledger bal- 
ances must tally with the state- 
ment balances and thereby a 
perfect check is obtained on the 
entire day’s work. 


Mistakes a Thing of the Past 


Another important result is 
obtained. This check absolutely 
guarantees that no posting has 
been made to the wrong account, 
thus correcting the greatest 











investigation brought to light. With Boston 
ledgers in use, when a customer presented his 
pass book and requested that it be balanced 
immediately, a clerk would have to spend 
valuable time listing checks and deposits and 
striking a balance. Time spent on this work 
could be more profitably devoted to other im- 
portant work within banking hours. 


Machine Way Best. Study Shows 


Having long used the Burroughs Adding 
Machines, this bank made a thorough study of 
the possibilities of ledger posting and statement 
machines, and was soon convinced of their entire 
practicability. 

Consequently Burroughs Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machines were installed, and the 
manner in which they have handled the work has 
more than justified this Hartford bank in its 
decision to adopt machine bookkeeping. 

Boston ledgers have been discarded and in 
their place loose leaf ledgers adopted. These 
ledgers are divided into four sections—A-D, 
E-K, L-R, and S-Z. The day’s posting is taken 
care of in two runs, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. Before the items to be posted 
are handed to the operator they are listed and 
totalled on a Burroughs Duplex Machine. 

The same procedure is followed with the items 
to be posted on the second run. By the time 
both runs have been completed all the active 
accounts for that day have been offset in the 
ledger binders by the operators, and the state- 
ments posted. The operators who posted the 








These Burroughs Machines have killed overtime and error 





weakness in the Boston ledger. 
Should one operator post an item 
to the wrong account the error 
would be immediately located 
when ledger was called back against statement. 

When the question of active and inactive 
accounts is considered the loose leaf ledgers may 
be seen to have corrected another trouble. 
Under the old system of bound ledgers, where 
active and inactive accounts were carried in 
different ledgers, an inactive account suddenly 
becoming active presented the unusual situation 
of an active account being carried in the inactive 
ledger. With loose leaf ledgers this paradox is 
no longer possible. 

The monthly statement supplanting the need 
for monthly balancing of pass books is not only 
a big time-saving feature from the bank’s stand- 
point, but an added accommodation to the cus- 
tomers as well. It is now possible to give a 
customer a statement of his account within two 
or three minutes after it is called for. The state- 
ment is always posted up to date and no time 
need be spent balancing pass books. 

The mechanical features of Burroughs ledger 
posting are of vital importance. Since addition 
and subtraction are performed automatically 
there is no chance of the human propensity to 
err creeping into the figuring. The date keys 
are locked down when the posting is commenced, 
and the proper dating of entries is of no further 
concern to the operator—the machine takes care 
of that. The cross tabulating carriage moves 
along automatically from column to column, the 
checks being subtracted, the deposits being 
added, the new balance being computed and 
printed. These are all mechanical operations, 
and, being automatic, make it possible to dele- 
gate the posting to inexperienced clerks. 
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Burroughs-posted ledger page and depositor’s statement of the Connecticut River 
Banking Company. The neatness, legibility, accuracy and uniformity of the 
figures leave no room for comparison with the former pen-written accounts. 
In posting on the Burroughs the operator inserts the ledger sheet into the paper 
carriage, sets down on the keyboard and lists the old balance, checks and deposits, i 
the date printing automatically. As each of these items is prinied the carriage 
automatically moves from column to column. When the last column is reached 
checks have been subtracted and deposits added, the machine automatically com- 
puting the new balance, which is printed by a touch of the operating bar. | 
The statement is posted in exactly the same manner as is the ledger. By calling i 
back the balance on the statement against the balance on the ledger, the bank gets a | 
| dependable daily proof of posting. | 
ry Before a statement is handed to a depositor, the last new balance is printed at | 
the bottom of the deposit column and the old and new balance strips are torn off 
| at the perforation, as shown in the illustration, the depositor being interested only i 
| in his checks, deposits and balnnce. | 
When the last new balance is printed on the statement, the next month’s state- | 
| ment is inserted into the carriage and this balance printed as a total at the top of ' 
the deposit column. This gives splendid proof that the new balance has been } 
| brought forward without error. | 
4 | | 
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So it can be seen that these Burroughs Ledger 
Posting and Statement Machines, which were 
originally installed to save time and labor, are 
going still further, making possible better service 
to the bank’s customers. And after all, the 
prosperity of any bank is largely dependent on 
the quality of service it is able to give its 
customers. 


No More Night Error-Hunts 


From the officials’ viewpoint these machines 
have improved conditions in the bank from the 
day of their installation. No longer need book- 
keepers labor far into the night, searching for 
errors that keep ledgers from balancing. When 
the hands of the clock point to quitting time the 
bookkeepers and clerks are through for the day. 
They leave their desks and start for their homes 
secure in the knowledge that books are in 
balance. Burroughs Machines have made quit- 
ting time mean quit. 

There is no more energy expended in moving 
forty and fifty pound ledgers from vault to desk 
and desk to vault. And the monthly grind of 
balancing books has passed forever into the 
diseard. 

The Connecticut River Banking Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., is only one of many banks 
to install Burroughs Ledger Posting and State- 
ment Machines. For the conditions that faced 
this Hartford bank have been, and are being, felt 
by every bank in the United States. 


More Work With the Same Force 


Increasing business should not necessarily 
mean an increased force to handle it. But if 
your present force, aided by Burroughs Ledger 
Posting and Statement Machines accomplishes 
more work, and does it more efficiently and 
accurately, it would seem that the installation of 
Burroughs Machines is a practical solution to 
your bookkeeping problems. 

An error is costly to a bank, either in a finan- 
cial way or the loss of a depositor’s good-will. 
There have been cases where both money and 
favor were lost in rectifying an error with a 
depositor. 

That is why there is just as much reason for 
safeguarding the accounting in a bank as there 
is the cash. Banks put their 
cash in burglar-proof vaults, 
protected by intricate mechan- 
ism, time locks, e!ectric alarms 
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urroughs Adding Machine Co., 
ord, Conn. 


sentlemen: 


In reply to your recent letter, we will say that we are now using 
| four of your machines, two duplex shuttle carriage, and two posting 
machines, being the firet bank in Connecticut to adopt your posting 
machines for ledger work. 


For fifty years or more every item on this bank 

and subsequently posted to the individual account in t I 
ledger weighing some 40 pounds. About 1900, as the use of checks be- 
came more general, the system was changed to meet the growing needs 
and a form of Boston ledger was installed, but in order that we might 
have a continuous ledger record of each account in convenient form, we 
devised for our own use a loose leaf ledger which, so far as we Imow, 

| was the first loose leaf book to be used for banking purposes. 


was journalized 
@ thousand page 


| This loose leaf form gave a continuous record of each account and 
served as a check or proof of the Boston ledger, but with the ever ine 
creasing number of items and accounts, the syetem became cumbersome and 
us styles of ledgers were tried, resulting for the past few years, 

in e use of the Boston and Anderson ledgers, in conjunction with the 
urroughs Statement Machine for statement work. 





The posting machines appealed to us for the following reasons: - 
All accounts, active or inactive, are in alphabetical order, readily 
found, and no unnecessary labor ie expended on the accounts having no 
changes for the day. The ledger is readily divided into units, with- 
out disturbing the alphabetical order, every new account being proper- 
ly placed at once, avoiding supplemental or petty ledgers. Economy 
| in cost of supplies and operation. Dating, extending of balance, de- 
tecting and indicating overdrafts, all being automatic, the operator 
| has only to select the proper sheet and list the correct amount of the 
item on the machine, which reduces to the minimum the chance of error, 
| and does not necessitate skilled bookkeepers for operators. 


We ere glad to say that since installing your posting machines, 
one for ledger work in April, 1915, and one for statements in December 
1915, we have handled the increasing volume of items with the same 


number of clerks, with less effort and more efficient service to our 
customers. 


Very truly yours, 


Cashier. 


PFF/s 


Asst. 














Why Burroughs Machines came to stay 


and other safeguards. But the wise bankers 
today are protecting their ledgers just as effect- 
ively by posting them on a Burroughs Ledger 
Posting Machine. An error has no more chance 
of sneaking into the ledger accounts unnoticed 
than a burglar has of rifling the bank vault 
undetected. 

Every bank doing business today desires ac- 
curacy. And they are all striving for accuracy 
by one means or another. 


Will Do the Same for any Bank 


The testimony of hundreds of banks in every 
section of the United States is worthy of more 
than passing notice. What these machines have 
done for other banks is no more than they will 
do in your bank. Your problems are no different, 
and while your equipment needs may vary some- 
what, the fact that there are 98 different models of 
Burroughs Machines gives ample assurance that 
there is a Burroughs to meet your requirements. 

Any information desired will be cheerfully fur- 
nished at any of-the 170 offices 
maintained by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company in 
the United States and Canada. 


NG MACHINES PRICED AS 
LOWAS "125 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
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is ls Your Magazine 


Read the following instructions given to 


the editors when it was decided to issue 
THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


‘Build a magazine for bankers. Learn 
from them what kinds of articles they 
want to read, what articles will be most 
interesting and most helpful to them in 
their business life. 

‘Then get such articles! Let them be 
written by practical men who know by 
by interviewing bankers who 
have done things worth while. 


experience whereof they write. 
them up 


‘‘Keep your pages wide open for the 
honest expression of intelligent opinion 
on any side of any question affecting the 
business of banking. Make the magazine 
a true clearing house for the frank dis- 
cussion of banking problems. 

‘‘Keep your editorial pages closed to 
‘puffs’ of every kind, either of banks or 
bankers, advertisers or their products. 
This instruction covers particularly the 
Burroughs Company and its product. 

“Try to make the advertising as well 
as the editorial pages serve the banker's 
interest. Accept advertising only from 
houses whose reputation for fair dealing 
and meritorious product 


Run 


18 above 


reproach. those advertisements 
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aperience 


Burroughs 
Clearing House 


plainly as such. This applies as well to 
Burroughs advertisements. 

“It is neither expected nor desired 
that you make a profit from the maga- 
zine. But it is expected that you will 
produce a magazine which our good 
friends the bankers will look forward 
to receiving month after month, one 
that will srow better with time and the 
experience of publishing. 
wherever 
to meet progressive 
bankers, to study their editorial needs 
and desires. 


Travel necessary to 


secure material, 
In short, do whatever is 
to produce the best bankers 
magazine that you can publish. 


1 
| 


essentia 


“Only by adhering strictly to high 
ideals of editorial service to the banking 
fraternity, can you of 
magazine that is bound to conserve the 


issue the sort 
sreat good-will we are proud to know 
the 
Burroughs Company. 


exists 


between banker and the 


‘*Keep this good-will. Increase it. 
Let it be said as time goes on that this 
magazine is one more evidence of our 
appreciation of that good-will.” 


in publishing 
CLEARING HOUSE 


become a fixed policy 


MICHIGAN 








Small Banks Join Hands With Big Banks in Testifying to the 


Wonderful Success 


of Posting Machines when operated with 
BAKERVAWTER BINDERS AND SUPPLIES 


Read the remarkably interesting account which E. H. Eanes, Assistant Cashier and Bookkeeper 
for the First National Bank, (Capital $100,000), Georgetown, Texas, has written regarding his 
bank’s experience with a Baker-Vawter equipped posting machine: 








MORE TEXAS TESTIMONY 


Saving Time and 
Stationery 


McDape Guaranty State Bank 
McDape, Texas 


J. F. Metcalfe. Cashier, writes: 

“We have been using the Baker- 
Vawter Posting Machine Ledger, 
Supplies and Check File with our 
Burroughs Posting Machine and are 
highly pleased with results obtained. 
We are not saving only time with this 
system, but are also saving in the 
cost of our stationery.” 


Bookkeepers Save One- 
Third Their Time 


Tue Marsnatt Nationa, Bank 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


W. C. Pierce, Jr., Cashier, writes: 

“Very well pleased with Baker- 
Vawter ledgers and supplies. 

“I have made inquiry of our book- 
keepers as to time saved by using this 
system, and they report a saving of 
one-third the time previously con- 
sumed on checks and deposits with 
the old pen method.” 


Fast, Accurate Posting 


Tne First Nationat Bank 
Dacuart, Texas 


W. T. S. Kretz, V. P., writes: 

“We find your supplies far superior 
to anything we have previously used, 
the ledgers being very substantial as 
well as convenient for fast and accu- 
rate posting. In fact, we consider the 
system, as a whole, a great improve- 
ment over our previous system, and 
we will be glad to answer any 
inquiries from probable purchasers 
of Baker-Vawter supplies.” 


Eastern Office and Factory 
Holyoke Massachusetts 





Statements Out in Half the Time 





“The system is both a labor and time saver—a great 
improvement over the old system in every way. In one year 
we made up 3164 statements, an average of 9 a day, for cus- 
tomers and these statements were gotten out in less than half 
the time it would have taken to make up that many pass books. 


Customers Like the New Method 


“Our customers like the system as it is shown by the fact 
that of the accounts we make each month, about 50% of our 
customers are using their pass books for receipt books only 
and do not leave them for us to check up — about 45% have 
discarded their pass books and use only the statements, while 
a possible 5% have their pass books made up in the old way. 





‘cc e * 99 . 
A “Picnic” Compared With Pass Book 
Balancing 
“We make statements as they are called for during the 
month and on the last day of each month, have a list of about 
90 that we make up, and have ready to deliver on the first. 
I assure you it is a ‘picnic’ to make them up compared with the 
old way of posting, footing and ruling that many pass books. 


Considerable Saving on Supplies 


“By figuring the cost of the statements used by us and taking 
into consideration the number of pass books that have been 
discarded and the further fact that a pass book will last so 
much longer when used for a receipt book only, you will see 
that the system has not been an expensive one. 








Double Check Prevents Errors 
“With the double check the statement system gives us, we 
have never been off ‘one cent’ on a trial balance since putting 
it in and do not fear any trouble along that line.” 
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For impartial advice regarding the various makes of machines, write 
for a Baker-Vawter salesman to call. He will cite nearby instances of 
posting machine successes which you can easily investigate in person. 


Baker-VawTer Company ~ 
Loose nee eae a 


Saves Orrices in 42 Leapine Cities - Satesmen Evervwuere 


NO. 41 OF A SERIES 


Bought Only After Care- 
ful Investigation 


First Guaranty State Bank 
VERNON, TEXAS 

A. BK. Murchison, Cashier, writes: 

“The Baker-Vawter Ledger Post- 
ing Machine Binders and Supplies 
were purchased after a pretty careful 
examination and comparison with 
other similar supplies; and now, after 
frequent use, we have no hesitation 
in saying that they have full~ met our 
expectation. 


Other Bank Is Sorry 


First Nationa, Bank 
McGrecor, TExAs 
W. V. Hanover, Cashier, writes: 
“Our posting machine equipment 
is very satisfactory. ‘e have written 
letters heartily recommending that 
banks buy from Baker-Vawter, in 
reply to letters asking our advice as 
to the best place to buy supplies for 
posting machines. The (other bank) 
here regrets they did not see your 
supplies before purchasing.” 


An Improvement 

W. B. Worsnam & Co., BANKERS 
Henrietta, TEXAs 

W.S. Culwell, Cashier, writes: 
“Have been using Baker-Vawter 
posting machine ledger and supplies 
nearly two years. Entirely satisfac- 
tory. We have found this system to 
be an improvement, and a labor and 
time saver over our former methods 
of keeping the individual accounts.” 


The Best to Be Had 
CenTRAL State Bank, Datras, Texas 
Fred (W. G.) Kelly, Asst. Cashier, 

writes: 

“We made a thorough investigation 
of several different makes of binders 
for this work, and assure you that we 
have given your material a thorough 
test, and for the purpose, believe it 
the best that can be had.” 


General Offices and Factones 
Benton Harbor Michigan 





